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A NEW STRAIN OF GOOSEBERRIES 


Gooseberry culture has so far not attained the interest and im- 
portance in America which are devoted tc it in England and on 
the continent of Europe. One cause for the neglect of this excel- 
lent fruit is no doubt the thorny nature of the bushes, which 
makes the picking of the berries rather unpleasant work. But 
by the perseveringly continued efforts of some French nurserymen, 
a spineless race of gooseberries has gradually been developed 
which is entirely devoid of this objection. 

According to the Revue Horticole, the first spineless gooseberry 
was obtained in France as a chance seedling, by the late M. Billard, 
in 1860. This plant fruited first in 1867, and about 1884 M. Edmont 
Lefort sowed the seeds of this variety, from which he obtained the 
present race of spineless gooseberries. The specimen shown us by 


Mr C. H. Joosten, the American agent for the introducers, was 
grafted on Ribes awrewm, our common Flowering Currant, and was 
, healthy plant, without the slightest indication of spines. 


a strong 
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TREATING PESTS WITH GAS 


The fumigation method in treating insects is of great value 
where spraying with arsenites and kerosene emulsion will not 
destroy the insects,—certain strawberry insects, such as the white 
grub, melon-plant louse, phylloxera of the grape, grain insects, 
etc. The two substances now commonly employed are carbon bi- 
sulphide and hydrocyanic acid. Carbon bisulphide is admirable 
for insects that_affect vines and the roots of plants, but for trees 
and plants that rise above the ground the hydrocyanic acid is better 
owing to the tendency of carbon bisulphide to gravitate downward. 
It cannot be used in all cases. Hydrocyanic acid is a deadly 
poison and care must be exercised in its use. The plant to be 
treated is covered to prevent the escape of the substance. The hy- 
drocyanic acid is prepared by placing potassium cyanide in a dish 
to which sulphuric acid is added. The carbon bisulphide proved 
very effective at Ames in destroying grain insects, Germination 
of seeds was not impaired.—[Prof H. Osborn. 





BEARING BRANCH OF SPINELESS GOOSEBERRY 


By planting deep enough so that the insertion of the graft comes 
below the surtace of the soil, the graft will soon strike roots and 
establish itself as an independant plant. The plants may also be 
propagated from cuttings, or by layers, but grafting in this manner 
insures more rapid growth. 

The quality of the berries is claimed to be equal to the best 
English varieties, and our engraving—an excellent representation 
of a fruiting branch, somewhat less than natural size—gives an 
idea of their size. There are already four varieties of spineless 
gooseberries offered by the introducers, varying in the habits of 
the plants, and the colors of the berries ranging from rose to al- 
most black. 

The original spineless gooseberry plant was reported as not be- 
ing very vigorous in growth, but its descendants have improved 
Considerably in this respect. When these once have become thor- 
oughly established here, and are crossed with our hardy American 
varieties, the possibilities for improvement in this direction offer to 
the intelligent horticulturist a most promising field for the pro- 
duction of a hardy strain of spineless gooseberries, the value of 
which could hardly be overestimated. 


A Lesson from the Rhode Island poultry show is that the at- 
tention ‘given to the purely practical side of the poultry industry 
by the association had a reflex influence upon the fancier, and 
stimulated him to exhibit the more practical breeds and varieties 
more freely than ever before. And there is little doubt that the 
association which succeeds in bringing the fancier and practical 
poultryman into closer touch with each other is the one that is best 
accomplishing the true end for which such associations exist. The 
fancier needs the practical poultry raiser, and the latter cannot do 
without the former. They are mutuaily helpful, and much of the 
apparent antagonism existing between them would disappear if 
they could and would know each other better. 


An Improvement on the farm drag illustrated in our Dec 7 issue 
is advised by Dr J. M. Goodell: Take four old steel wagon tires, 
shape to the bottom of drag, folding up over the front, and drill 
holes every 12 to 18 inches. Use iron bolts in the folded ends, and 
common wood screws elsewhere. This addition will give strength, 
require less power to haul, and add to its years of usefulness. 
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WINTER WORK AMONG FRUIT INSECTS 


M. V. SLINGERLAND, CORNELL EXPERIMENT STATION 


The burning of fallen leaves and other rubbish in or near fruit 
plantations of any kind will prevent many insect pests from obtain- 
ing winter shelter near their food-plants, and those pests already in 
hibernation will be killed. . Many of our worst insect pests, as the 
plum curculio, thus hibernate in rubbish. 

It is a good practice to scrape off the rough bark from the 
trunks and larger branches of fruit trees, for many caterpillars of 
the codlin moth (then in their little cocoons of silk), the hibernating 
adults of the pear psylla, and the hibernating eggs under the scales 
of the oyster-shell bark-louse and the scurfy bark-louse, will be dis- 
lodged or killed. A coating of whitewash or some similar wash 
will tend to keep the bark clean, thus rendering it less attractive as 
a hibernating place for insects. 

If fruit trees are pruned at any time during their dormant 
period, the prunings should always be burned. These prunings will 
often bear the wintering eggs of the different kinds of plant lice (as 
the apple and cherry aphides, and the hop aphis, whose eggs are laid 
on plum trees) that appear in such great numbers on the trees in 
the spring and summer. The half-grown caterpillars of the cigar- 
sase-bearer (Coleophora fletcherella) are also then snugly tucked 
away in their little curved cases attached to the bark of the twigs, 
and many would thus perish on the prunings. This insect has 
recently come to be a serious apple pest in western New York. 

Trees infested with the oyster-shell bark-louse, the scurfy bark- 
louse, the San José scale (now practically confined to Long Island 
in New York state, but which has been widely disseminated since 
its spread from California), or any other scale insect, should be 
thoroughly washed with whale-oil soap, using one or two pounds to 
a gallon of water. Remember that the wash must come in contact 
with the insects to kill them. With this wash, or with a strong 
kerosene emulsion, many of the adults of that dreaded pest, the 
pear psylla, then in hibernation in sheltered places on the bark, can 
be killed. 

The New York plum scale, which has recently wrought such 
great destruction in western New York plum orchards, can be 
fought to the best advantage only when the trees are dormant, as 
the scales are then young, tender, and lie exposed on the bark. 
Badly infested trees should receive a thorough spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion (Hubbard-Riley formula diluted four times) in tke 
fall, in the winter if possible, and another very thorough applica- 
tion early in the spring before the buds swell. 

The eggs of several insect pests can be collected and destroyed 
during the fall and winter, thus greatly reducing the numbers of 
the pest the next season. The eggs of the apple-tree tent caterpillar 
are glued together in a large, conspicuous mass, which usually 
encircles a twig; it is a short job to look over a tree and remove 
these egg masses. The eggs of the white-marked tussock moth 
form a very conspicuous large, white, froth-like mass on the bark 
of the trees, or on near-by fences or buildings; this is the insect that 
is ravaging the shade trees in several of our large cities. It was 
nearly exterminated in Rochester by offering prizes to the school 
children for collecting the eggs; the children collected millions of 
the frothy egg masses. The eggs of the four-lined leaf-bug (Peeci- 
locapsus lineatus), a serious currant pest in some localities, are laid 
in slits cut in the shoots near the tips; the white ends of the eggs 
project out of the slit, and one can thus quite readily determine the 
infested tips and cut them off. The long ragged scars or slits often 
found in raspberry canes, or in the twigs of fruit trees, are the work 
of the snowy tree-cricket, done in laying its eggs; this is the only 
damage done by the insect. The infested canes or branches are 
readily seen and should be removed. Always remember that when 
the eggs of any of these insects have been collected, they must then 
be burned. Do not leave them on the ground, for they will hatch 
as readily there as on the tree or bush, and the young will easily 
find their way to their food. 

Currant bushes and raspberry canes are often infested with 
borers; two kinds, a beetle and a moth, work in currants. Usually 
the infested shoots can be quickly detected in the spring when 
growth begins, and all such should be removed and burned at once, 
thus destroying the developing insect life they contain. 

The hydrocyanic acid gas treatment, so extensively used in 
California, will probably never come into general use among New 
York fruit growers. It is too expensive, and most of our insect 
pests can be effectively combated by other means with less labor 
and expense. There is scarcely any question about its efficiency 
against all insect life, especially scale insects; we have been unable 
to find a living San José scale on trees treated with the gas. It is 
the most efficient and practicable method for our nurserymen'to 
use in fumigating their stock to prevent the distribution of the 
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San José scale, the pear psylla, the bud moth, and other serious 
pests. There is no longer any doubt that some New York nursery- 
men are sending out these insects on their stock; and the time 
may soon come when they will be compelled to resort to fumigation 
with the gas to protect their trade, and the matter is worthy the 
careful attention of nurserymen throughout the country. 


PROFITABLE IRRIGATION BY HYDRAULIC RAMS 


E. C. WARNER, CONNECTICUT 





Six years ago I purchased a hydraulic ram, 900 feet of two-inch 
galvanized iron pipe, about as much more of one-inch, and two iron 
tanks with a capacity of 150 barrels. These have been used with 
very good results for three summers out of the six. The other three 
summers we had nearly enough rain without any irrigation. The 
water supply for this irrigation is somewhat limited, being only a 
small stream fed by a few springs; therefore we built a dam and 
made a reservoir, which covers about balf an acre and is five feet 
deep in the deepest part, and in winter furnishes ice for dairy and 
family use. The drive pipe from pond to ram is four-inch galvan- 
ized iron pipe, the fall is 6} ft, the discharge pipe two-inch from 
ram to tanks, and the tanks 700 ft distant, 60 ft higher on tep of a 
hill. This discharge pipe, which I buried under the ground between 
ram and tanks, also extended over the hill and down the other side 
for about 200 ft, and had one-inch connections and valves for 
watering. These did not discharge water fast enough, so this fall 
have replaced them with two-inch. This plant has been sufficient 
to water three acres with what rainfall we have had the last three 
dry summers. While watering on the side of the hill between ram 
and tanks, the ram forces more water than it will into the tanks at 
the top of the hill, as it does not have to raise the water so high. I 
have also found that the ram forces more water on the opposite side 
of hill from the ram than it does at the tanks at top of the hill, for 
the reason that the water acts as a syphon, thus assisting the ram. 
This whole outfit cost about $600, but has more than paid for itself 
in increased strawberry crops. 

I have found by experience that irrigation has been such a 
good insurance against short periods of drouth, that this fall I have 
purchased another ram of the same kind and size as the first ram, 
1500 feet of two-inch galvanized iron pipe, drive pipe, valves, fit- 
tings, etc, together with two galvanized steel tanks with a capac- 
ity of 360 barrels. On the same stream, about 200 feet below the 
first ram, I have built another dam, and am going to put in the 
new ram, This ram will have a much larger supply of water than 
the first ram, as there are several springs between the first and 
second ponds, and the second ram will have all waste water from 
first ram. The new ram will also force water into the same dis- 
charge pipe as the old one, thus it is necessary to lay discharge pipe 
only a short distance. The fall from pond to ram will be 64 ft. 
The two-inch pipe, underground, has been extended 300 ft in one 
direction and 900 ft in another. On the long line, on a hill a little 
lower than the first tanks, and about 700 feet distant, I have placed 
the new tanks, from which I can irrigate several acres of small 
fruit near by. 

Now a few words on an entirely different method of irrigation 
which I used on another part of the farm. On land which I used 
for pasture are some streams of spring water. I found, by dam- 
ming up two streams and making two ponds, and plowing a furrow 
from one pond to the other, and also a furrow from pond No 2 toa 
field of strawberries which was in an adjoining field, and then run- 
ning the water between the rows, that I could irrigate quite suc- 
cessfully. Last summer I had one acre of strawberries which I ir- 
rigated in this way with good results; perhaps just as good as in 
the other method where the water was sprinkled on. Last summer 
while irrigating this acre, I used only the water which collected in 
six hours each day, thus showing that at that time there was suf- 
ficient water to irrigate four acres. A few weeks since I have built 
four small dams on this land for storage of water to be used on the 
adjoining land. Ina summer like the past, I think there would be 
sufficient water in these ponds and streams to water five acres. 





A New Business.—Prof W. E. Britton, the modest but capable 
horticulturist of the Connecticut experiment station, advises a few 
young men of each township to obtain spraying outfits and make a 
business of spraying their neighbors’ crops with sufficient . fre 
quency and thoroughness to insure against blights, rots and insects. 
No doubt it would pay. J. H. Hale favored such co-operative 
spraying, and thought fruit growers could afford to pay for it ona 
sliding scale. Thus, if an apple orchard yielded 95 per cent of per- 
fect fruit, he might pay a certain amount per tree for the spraying; 
whereas if it only yielded 25 per cent of perfect fruit, the payment 
would be reduced in proportion. He believed that this would be 
great incentive, as the boys would work for the increased pay. 
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DICKINSON MERINO SHEEP 


R. M. BELL 


The accompanying engraving portrays Wonderful, No 700, 
which is to-day the most remarkable sheep in America, If the 
sheep were present, the reader would look him over carefully and 
continually ask himself, ‘‘Is not this the best sheep I ever saw?” 
Thousands saw Wonderful at the World’s fair, and went away sat- 
isfied that America, like France, had a mutton Merino sheep in 
every sense worthy of the name. The Dickinson sheep is a thor- 
oughbred from the Humphrey importation of 1802, a full cousin to 
the world-wide-famous Atwood Merino sheep of Vermont, which as 
a wool sheep will forever remain without a rival. It is believed 
that Wonderful will remain the champion of a mutton and wool 
sheep, as ‘‘Sweepstakes” has long been as a breeder of wool-bearing 
sheep. The name Dickinson was proudly and generously given by 
Mr James McDowell, who for sixty-four years gave his time and 
best abilities to its development,—first, as Mr Dickinson’s trained 
and confidential shepherd, and later on as the proprietor of a 
wisely selected flock, at Mr Dickinson’s kindly suggestion some time 
before his death. This fine strain of Merino sheep has been bred 


carefully, never going outside of the flock for a ram for 72 years, and 


insidious nature of consumption, both human and bovine, and how 
both may be guarded against by hygiene and sanitation. Do this 
by personal inspection of premises, through farmers’ institutes, in 
bulletins and reports. In suspected cases, induce owners to try 
tuberculin or bloood test, those that react to be killed as a lesson, in 
the presence of as many farmers as can be collected. Let all 
efforts be open and public, concealing nothing. It will not be long 
before farmers will realize the situation, and be ready to co-operate 
in any further steps that such experience may show to be necessary. 

(6) This educational work should be under the direction of the 
farmers’ representatives— either the state board or department of 
agriculture, or state live stock commission. Politicians, veterina- 
rians looking for a job, or others who care more to ‘‘farm the 
farmers” than to help them, have no business in charge of this 
work, The object should be to enable farmers to lead, not attempt 
todrive them. The simpler the administration the better; one man- 
ager is better and cheaper than three, and three better than five, 
so long as the management is held directly responsible to the 
agricultural bureau or center of farmers’ authority. It may be 
expedient for the state board of health to be identified with the work. 
In that -case, one from the health board, one from the agri- 
cultural department, and a third chosen by these two would be well, 





being always under 
the direction of a 
McDowell. This is 
indeed a proud rec- 
ord, and Mr H. G. 
McDowell is in every 
way a worthy suc- 
cessor to a wise and 
patriarchal shep- 
herd father. It is 
no empty claim that 
the Dickinson 
Merino is a mutton 
sheep. Wonderful 
at his best, before he 
was three years old, 
weighed 250 Ibs, and 
sheared 46 lbs of 
wool at three years 
old that was good 
enough to capture 
the prize as a single 
fleece at Chicago, at 
the World’s fair, in 
1893. Ewes of this 
breed at two years 
old weigh 175 lbs 
and rams 200 lbs, 
often much more, 
4s in the case of 
Wonderful. The 
reader will notice 
the width of carcass 
indicated by the dis- 
tance between both 











(c) A reasonable 
appropriation of 
money should be 
made for this edu- 
cational work, 
including full com- 
pensation, at sound 
value, appraised dis- 
interestedly, for all 
cattle condemned 
by tuberculin, in- 
cluding expenses or 
losses incurred by 
farmers for stock in 
quarantine. Full 
compensation is im- 
perative, for tuber- 
culin may condemn 
many cattle that 
are but slightly 
affected, which 
might wholly re- 
cover or never be 
dangerous; car- 
casses to be pro- 
nounced fit or unfit 
for food in each case 
by the authority in 
charge. In his taxes 
the farmer pays his 
share of the cost of 
this work for the 
public benefit; cer- 
tainly he should not 
be asked to pay more 








fore and hind legs; 
also the short legs 


“WONDERFUL,” 


and sprung rib, the square quarters, and the vigorous style indicated 


all over, It is not necessary to tell the experienced sheep raiser that 
these sheep can live out of doors like other Merino sheep, that they 
are prolific and have flock qualities of the very best order. There 
is a charming uniformity in these sheep which have set the pattern 
most admirably for the mutton Merino sheep of the future, and it is 
Claimed there is no better delaine wool grower in existence. 





HOW TO CONDUCT THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULCSIS 


FIFTH AND LAST ARTICLE 


The federal government should co-operate to prevent the ship- 
ment of diseased cattle from one state into another. It should 
have full charge of interstate traffic in live stock, which can be 
made a comparatively simple and inexpensive affair, with but 
slight inconvenience to the trade. It should also test all imported 
cattle at quarantine. This work should be administered by the 
bureau of animal industry, and paid for out of the national treasury. 
The bureau should also furnish tuberculin free. 

This is as far as the United States government should go. The 
states should do the rest. Each state should proceed according to 
its circumstances, but the following general ideas may be adapted 
m details to any state. (a) Educational work. Show farmers the 
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by also being obliged 
to stand part of the 
loss of his apparently healthy cattle. Especially is this so when it 
remains to be proven to what extent, if any, the meat or dairy pro- 
ducts of slightiy disease] cattle are dangerous to human beings. 

(d) As educational work advances from year to year, and tests 
of suspected herds indicate cores of infection, more liberal appropri- 
ations may be made if prevalence of disease and public opinion 
warrant, so that diseased stock in infected districts may be killed. 
But the means above alluded to for preventing contagion must ever 
be emphasized. The law or rules should permit the retest after six 
montks of animals that are evidently but slightly diseased, if the 
farmer wishes to save them on account of their great value as 
breeders or milkers. 

(e) Whether the compulsory testing of every head of neat stock 
in a whole state will ever be justified, is for the future to determine. 
So far as such farm-to-farm tests have been made, the results cer- 
tainly do not justify the extreme methods or alarming statements 
advanced by a certain class of doctors and veterinarians. There is 
much yet to be learned about the disease and its diagnostics, and 
the blood test may yet supersede tuberculin. 

In this series of articles we have presented an account of what 
has been done in the various states up to the present fall, and have 
endeavored to deduce therefrom certain lessons that should be 
heeded by all concerned. The matter cannot be disposed of offhand. 





































































































































































60 [4] MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


ALFALFA OR CLOVER AS A FOOD FOR THE ORCHARD 


F. L. WATROUS, COLORADO EXPERIMENT STATION 


Ten years ago it was the thoroughly accepted belief among or- 
chardists that alfalfa was detrimental to fruit trees,—in fact, that its 
continued growth in an orchard meant nothing less than sure death 
to the trees. Even to this day the belief is held by great numbers 
of orchardists in the western states. In California the successful 
orchardist cultivates between his trees almost incessantly, keeping 
land free from weeds and ‘‘blanketing” his under soil for the pur- 
pose of preserving moisture, but leaving the surface of the ground 
uncovered, to be dried and baked by the hot sun, the topsoil thus 
being unfitted for producing the best results. The above plan or 
some modification of it is generally followed in Colorado, but many 
unthrifty orchardists allow weeds to grow unmolested, and in the 
fall, lump their skinny, wormy fruits in a jungle. In the central 
and eastern states orchards are in grass much of the time, but the 
same prejudice exists in these sections against clover among fruit 
trees as against alfalfa in the west. 

Whatever may have been believed or imagined as to the in- 
congeniality of trees and alfalfa (or clover), the theory is destined 
to an early downfall. The evidence is at hand now to show that 
not only is alfalfa not a detriment when grown among fruit trees, 
but in many ways it is a positive benefit, lending itself and its 
properties to the advantage of the trees. It is now becoming an es- 
tablished fact that orchards under irrigation. are usually given too 
much water, especially when small fruits or other crops are grown 
between the rows; and whether this practice does or does not pro- 
duce a tendency to blight, the bulk of evidence goes to prove that 
orchards so situated as to maintain health and growth without the 
artificial application of water or with its very limited use,—pro- 
viding soil moisture is not in excess from some unfavorable condi- 
tion,—become the thriftiest, hardiest and most productive. On 
this sort of land, where moisture can be found at from six to ten 
feet from the surface, the prominent congeniality of the alfalfa 
plant and the apple tree becomes apparent. Botli need plenty of 
surface water the first year, a little less the second, and very little 
or none thereafter. 

The main features of the plan are, that after trees become old 
enough to bear and need all the land between them, and that fer- 
tilized and renovated, alfalfa may be used as a food gatherer and 
distributer. It pushes down into the lower strata, bringing up 
mineral elements to the surface, capturing nitrogen from the air 
through its root processes and bringing all together on the surface 
of the ground to be absorbed in the upper crust, thus giving to 
the trees the food they need to fill up and mature fruit. Nor is this 
all: The alfalfa falling on the ground makes a soft covering upon 
which windfalls may drop with little bruising; it so occupies the soil 
as to allow no foul growth to creep in; it does away with the work of 
weeding or cultivating, and keeps the surface cool and porous, fur- 
nishing excellent pasture for hogs if the trees are protected. It 
would be possible of course, on this system of co-operation between 
fruit tree and alfalfa plant, to secure a crop of hay or seed during 
the off years for fruit, but whether this would prove profitable 
may be questioned. Orchards growing under the above conditions 
have the past year produced magnificent crops of fruit which, for 
size, quality and coloring, is seldom equaled. 





Liquid Manures the Most Valuable.—It was found at the North 
Carolina station that 90 per cent of the total fertilizing constituents 
contained in the food consumed by fattening steers was excreted 
in the manure. In other words, only 10 per cent of the plant food 
or fertilizing value of the cottonseed hulls and meal was lost by 
running them through beef creatures. Of these fertilizing elements, 
about half were voided in the urine and half in the dung. It 
appeared that the liquid manure was specially rich in potash as well 
as nitrogen, while much of the phosphoric acid was contained in the 
solid excrement. The average value of the liquid manure per day 
for five animals was over 7c, against less than 6c for the solid dung 
for same time and animal. In other words, the liquid part’ was 
worth more than the solid excrement, yet on too many farms this 
most valuable part of the manure is never saved. 





in Buying Fertilizers, you get about what you pay for. If you 
think a $20 phosphate is going to yield as much plant food, or pro- 
duce as good results, as a high-grade fertilizer costing from $30 to 
$40 per ton, you will be very much mistaken. The higher the 
grade, the more concentrated is the fertilizer, the more actual 
plant food you get for a dollar, and theless of other unimportant 
elements you obtain. The source of your supply, the time and 
manner of buying and the quantity you buy, are the main condi- 
tions influencing the cost per pound of plant food in standard fer- 






tilizers or fertilizing materials. If you buy only a small lot from a 
local agent, and expect him to wait six or 12 months for his pay, 
you can rest assured that you will have to make good the expense 
of this method of doing business in the price you pay him. On the 
other hand, if you should join with a lot of your neighbors, put up 
the spot cash and invite bids from different manufacturers and 
dealers, you would get your fertilizers at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. The earlier you buy the better terms you can make, 
for manufacturers can afford to do better by a purchaser this month 
than they can at the hight of the season. 


Microbe Farming.—The mystery of nitrification is now so well 
known that any farmer can understand it. Plants live on nitrogen, 
but apparently have no power to take it either from the air or the 
soil. Here the nitrogen-bacteria get in their work. These microbes, 
like atomic sponges, take in the nitrogen from the soil and the air, 
and transform it into nitric acid, in which form the plant can con- 
sume it. A soil may be destitute of nitrogen and need both that 
and the microbes, or it may lack only the microbes, in which case 
a supply of them renders the field immediately fertile. Stable ma- 
nure has little nitrogen but swarms with the germs of microbes, 
Add to a field where clover seed won’t ‘‘catch,” a light dressing of 
soil from a plot where clover thrives to perfection, and a catch of 
clover seed is aimost sure to result. Why? Because the soil 
added is full of the germs or microbes that enable the young clover 
plant to avail itself of the nitrogen in ground or air. 


Feeding ‘iarket Gardens.—The old idea that fertilizers were not 
adapted to iaarket gardening, was long ago exploded by the practi- 
cal experience of the big market gardeners near our large cities and 
by the truck farmers in the south. Cabbage, celery, lettuce, spin- 
ach and similar leafy vegetables depend for quality upon quick 
growth, and it results only from plenty of soluble plant food in the 
soil. ‘‘A slow growth is usually tough, dull and rusty, while a 
quick growth is tender, bright and crisp.” Only by filling the soil 
with decomposed stable manure in excess of what the crops need, 
can the needed supply of available plant food be obtained from 
manure. Usually it is cheaper and more satisfactory to feed these 
market garden crops with fertilizers than to buy horse manure at 
high prices and haul or ship it long distances. 

Another Point about ‘‘Cheap”’ Fertilizers.—‘‘There are concerns 
that are putting out goods which analyze high, but which are not 
chemically and agriculturally right. In a wet, warm, long season 
they would be all right, but in a cold, dry season they would not 
act. These points are not emphasized enough by the experiment 
stations, whether the mixtures are made at home or by manufac- 
turers. We can make up acrude fertilizer out of fish and kainit 
cheap, but to risk important crops on such goods would be worse 
than folly. Having prepared the ground and planted it with good 
seed, and done the best he could, the farmer ought certainly to 
insure his crop by applying those forms of plant food, whether he’ 
mixes them at home or buys them mixed, that will insure the best 
results.” This is true, even though it be written by a manufacturer. 


Backing Up their Guaranty. — The law in most states obliges 
manufacturers of fertilizers to print on each bag a guaranty of its 
contents. Of course the various brands are manufactured ahead of 
the time they are to be sold, hence the makers have an analysis 
made every few days to see that the stuff is up to quality. These 
analyses must always show a quality richer than the guaranty, and 
if in any case a mixture is light in any ingredient, more is added. 
For instance, we are shown the analysis of Stockbridge’s potato and 
vegetable manure now being manufactured for the spring trade, 
that runs 4.3 per cent ammonia, available phosphoric acid 8.6 per cent 
and potash 7.5 per cent, or more in each case than the guaranty. 

Leather as a Fertilizer has no value, whether untreated, steamed, 
roasted or pulverized. It contains from 6 to 8 per cent of nitrogen 
but is insoluble, and it may be years before it will decay in the soil 
sufficient for plants to take up its nitrogen. Hence, in Connecti- 
cut and some other states, the law forbids its use in any form as an 
ingredient of commercial fertilizers, without an explicit printed 
certificate of the fact conspicuously fixed to every package. 


Tobacco with Best Burning Quality is grown on carbonate of pot- 
ash as a fertilizer in Germany, next best on sulphate of potash. In 
the Connecticut valley, sulphate of potash gives better leaf than 
muriate, but cottonhull ashes best of all, evidently because they 
furnish the potash in form of carbonate. 


Winter-made plans make good autumn harvests. 

















A CHEAP BUT PRACTICAL POULTRY HOUSE 


The diagram herewith shows one of the best cheap poultry 
houses that can be constructed, the inside arrangement being espe- 
cially excellent because of its labor-saving character. The sketch 
shows a cross section, from which it will be seen that, contrary to 
the usual plan, the higher side 
has the walk, the pens being 
under the lower part of the 
roof. If one can stand erect 
at the center of the pen, this is 
sufficient hight for all pur- 
poses, as most of the work of 
caring for the fowls is done 
from the walk. The roosts are 
at the front, with a platform 
below that projects out into 
the walk for several inches. 
Raising the hinged door, one can thus scrape off all the droppings 
from the walk into a box or basket. The nests below the platform 
are also reached from the walk, while below the nests is an opening 
in the partition, through which the fowls drink from a dish in the 
walk, no water being spilled or made filthy by this plan. The win- 
dows aré on the lower side of the house, a great sufficiency of light 
being secured in this way. This construction permits a much 
lower, and consequently warmer, house than is the case where the 
walk is on the lower side. Such a house may be built of rough 
boards and covered with heavy roofing papers, then battened, 
when it should be warm and last for years. When the covering 
does begin to give out, shingle or clapboard right over the tarred 
felt or paper. 
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SECTION OF A MODEL POULTRY HOUSE 





NOTES ON THE ICE HARVEST 
E. N. HAWLEY 

One of the great secrets of keeping ice is to have it packed so 
closely that there is no chance for air to enter either between the 
layers or between the cakes in the layer. To secure this, every 
cake must be of uniform width and cut perpendicular. 

Where ponds are too small to use ice plows, a gauge should be 
made of two boards fastened by cross-pieces (to make it of the de- 
sired width), and from 12 to 15 ft long. By laying this down on the 
ice, one of the hooks of the tongs will scratch deep enough to saw 
by. In cutting off the blocks they should be about half the width 
of the cake longer than wide, in order to break joints in packing. 

To smooth the surface of the layer where the cakes may be of 
different thickness or roughness, a long-handled adz will enable 
anyone to make it as smooth as a floor. All joints should be filled 
with snow, fine ice or sawdust. Sawdust should be packed around 
the outside from four to six inches thick. 

Expérience has proved that fine salt hay or coarse bog grass is 
a much better covering for the top than sawdust, unless a new sup- 
ply of the latter is procured every year, as it soon rots and becomes 
dense enough to form a good conductor of heat, and in hot weather 
will ferment, thus generating heat enough to cause a rapid melting 
of the top layer; the hay, on the contrary, forms a loose, light cov- 
ering, is easily removed, and cannot heat unless a very thick 
covering is used. 





Movable Nesting Boxes.—The sketch shows a convenient plan 
for arranging nesting boxes where 
the poultry quarters are within a 
building, and separated from the re- 
maining space by an inside partition. 
In this partition are arranged drawers 
of the proper size, as shown in the di- 
agram. These project into the poultry 
house, where they are supported by a 
/light framework with grooves in 
| which the drawers run smoothly. 
\One can thus gather the eggs with- 
- out entering the poultry quarters, and 

without soiling one’s shoes and 
frightening, it may be, the fowls. 
The nests being unfastened can be removed and cleansed at any 
time, as permanent nests cannot be. 





To Raise a Good Milker, keep the calf growing a large frame, not 
laying on fat until two years old, when she should come in milk, 
The best ration for a cow is that which is well balanced and that 


the cow will relish. The cow, not the chemist, is. the real judge. 
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WHY RAIN AND SNOW INJURES SOME HIGHWAYS 


The two cross sections of country roads shown herewith are in 
the nature of object lessons that tell their own story. The first 
(Fig 1) is that of hundreds of country highways—ditches at the 
sides, a high grass-grown edge or ‘‘shoulder” on either side of the 





FIG 1. 


BADLY SHAPED ROADWAY 

wheel track, and a concave roadbed. When rain falls on such a 
highway how can it do otherwise than run along the center of the 
road, washing away all loose soil in its course, until it finds a chance 
to escape into one of the side ditches? Where such a road is upon 
rising or falling ground, the washing is especially severe, because of 
the force of the water, which on steep hills often becomes a perfect 








PROPERLY SHAPED ROADWAY 


FIG 2. 


torrent, pouring down the middle of the highway. The proper 
form of a roadway is shown in Fig 2. The ‘‘shoulders” have been 
moved and carried into the middle of the road, the whole surface 
being nicely rounded from one side to the other. Rain falling upon 
such a road will run off at once into the ditches, leaving the road- 
bed firm and dry. 





Comparative Merits of Bees.—The pure Italian bee (Apis Ligus- 
tioa) does more work and lives 10 to15 days longer than the German 
black bee (Apis meilifica). But don’t use the highly praised golden, 
fine-banded Italians, because they are bred for color and are de- 
cidedly apt to be weak in constitutional vitality. The true Italians 
are more of a leather color than yellow; they show two distinct 
bands around the abdomen up next to the throat (the part to 
which the wings and legs are attached). The real superiority of 
the Italians is a tongue four one-hundredths of an inch longer than 
the black bees have. They are more persistent workers and they 
cling to the combs closer when being handled, also protect their 
combs from the ravages of the bee moth more completely.—[H. L. 
Jeffrey. 


To Ventilate a Warm Cellar.—The majority of cellars. perhaps, 
need provision for keeping out the cold rather than letting it in. 
Still there are many that are much too warm for the proper keep- 
ing of fruit through the winter, 
and where such is the case ventila- 
tion must be had. The diagram 
shows an excellent way to secure 
this. The usual deep window cas- 
ing has a sash on the inside, hinged 
at the top so that it can be opened 
or closed at will. Over the outside 
of the casing coarse cotton cloth is drawn and tacked. This keeps 
out snow and any animals that might otherwise enter, but permits 
some circulation of air. With this arrangement the temperature of 
a naturally warm celfar can be very easily controlled during the 
winter, and fruit kept fresh and free from shriveling. 








New Seed Potatoes Needed.—As agent for a seed potato firm a 
few seasons back I sold $20 worth of tubers. One man paid me $5 
per 2 lbs of Napoleon, which he cut to 40 eyes, planted in 40 hills, 
and dug nine bushels. The next spring he planted some of these in 
a small field that had been yielding from old sod about 50 bbls, and 
got 225 bbls. He sold many of these at $1 per bu for seed when $1 
per bbl was the ordinary price, and his whole crop brought $1.25 to 
1.50 per bbl. Other similar results lead me to believe in new blood 
in potatoes,—that new seedlings of merit are better than old run-out 
seed.—[S. B. Butler, Dutchess Co, N Y. 


Chestnut Culture is receiving increased attention. The possi- 
bilities of grafting improved varieties of chestnuts on seedling na- 
tives should be emphasized. It is better to graft the straight seed- 
ling chestnut than a sprout from an old stump. The trees grow 
faster and better, and a larger proportion of the grafts thrive. 
This may be done when the buds are swelling, while some prefer 
waiting until the leaves are out. 
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Every congressman has a supply of the 
Yearbook of the U S department of agriecul- 
ture, which any of our readers can obtain 
upon application to their senator or represent- 
ative at Washington. 

I 

Per capita circulation of money inthe U §S 

ras placed at $22.36 Jan 1, or 25c less than a 
month earlier. Total amount of money in 
circulation 1579 million dollars, against 1599 
Nov 1 and 1627 Jan 1, ’95. 

———— 

To throw away the carcass of every animal 
that is slaughtered because it reacts to tuber- 
culin, is wasteful extravagance. It is proba- 
ble that fully two-thirds of those killed could 
be safely used for beef, so slight is the extent 
of the disease. Certainly each case should be 
decided on its merits. 

———— . 

‘*Everything seems encouraging to the poul- 
try business,’’ writes one of the largest breed- 


ers of thoroughbred fowls, who also mises 
for both meat and eggs, and does a large 


business with incubators and poultry supplies. 
It is a curious fact that the harder the times, 
the more is attention turned to the hen busi- 
ness. 


A manufacturer of goods that are sold 
mainly to farmers—a keen man of business 
whose success attests his good judgment, 
writes us: ‘‘I still think the farmers are thé 
best off of any class, and as soon as business 
starts up and confidence is regained as a 
whole, I am sure that they will have a splen- 
did market for all they can raise.’’ 

SS a 

The proposed restoration of 60 per cent of 
the McKinley rates on raw wool is bitterly 
opposed by President Lawrence of the nation- 
al wool growers’ association, but David 
Harpster, the Ohio wool king, says that it 
answers all requirements and he hopes it will 
be passed by the senate. When doctors disa- 
gree, who shall decide? It looks like a case’of 
taking what is offered or getting nothing. 

tsar corel ni 


We have previously alluded to the immense 
market for American produce offered by the 
Co-operative Wholesale society, which does 
a business exceeding $50,000,000 a year in 
supplying the more than 2000 co-operative 
stores throughout the United Kingdom. We now 
learn with pleasure that at the annual co-op- 
erative congress to be held at London in May 
the relation of the co-operative movement to 


EDITORIAL 


national and international commerce, and the 
best means of collecting and distributing ag- 
ricultural produce, will be leading topics for 
discussion. Farmers’ organizations in this 
country that wish to profit by direct shipment 
to English consumers will do well to confer 
with the Co-operative Union, Manchester, Eng. 
ocecnssiiiiietinena ania 

‘*From push cart to trolley car’’ 
of the forthcoming catalog of a well-known 
nurseryman. He began business so poor he 
had only a push cart to transport his stuff to 
market, but now ships it ‘in carload lots by 
electric railway. Who is it? And why can’t 
any bright young man expect to do equally 
well if he shows similar grit? 

access 

To hunt, fish or pick berries or nuts on the 
enclosed field of another without permis- 
sion is an offense in Connecticut, punishable 
by a fine of not less than one nor more than 
$50, or by imprisonmentin jail. This law is so 
severe that it is not often enforced, but it is 
well for the farmer to know his rights, and a 
similar statute wouid be in order for other 
states. 


is the title 


rr 

To get potatoes for seed from a distance, 
especially from the north, is generally accept- 
ed by commercial potato growers as good 
practice, owing to the tendency of the tubers 
to ‘‘run out’’ when the same seed is planted 
year after year. This spring farmers will 
have a fine chance to get seed potatoes at a 
low price, and those who have desirable stock 
for this purpose or those who want it, will 
consult their own interests by inserting a few 
words to that effect in our Farmers’ Ex- 
change department. An Illinois subscriber 
asks where he can get pare Chenango seed 
potatoes. We look for a phenomenal trade in 
seed potatoes for this reason}; and not because 
of prospective larger area, as all indica- 
tions point to a reduced breadth in potatoes 
for 9%, but because of low prices of seed stock. 

aS 

Wishing to get at the actual facts about the 
apple business, especially whether it pays 
sufticiently to warrant giving more attention 
to it as a commercial industry, we invite re- 
plies to the questions below, hoping for a lib- 
eral response: 
1. Acres of bearing apple orchard———. 
2. Leading varieties———. 
3. About how many trees per acre———. 
4. Barrels of marketable apples per acre in 
1998-——— , in 1894, in 1895. 

Average price received per bbl for apples 
in 1893——-—,, in ’94————-,, in °95. 
6. Money received for crop per acre in 1893 

, in ’94 , in ’*9%——. 


ey 
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7. Expense of production: Interest on value 
of land at 6 per cent- ; taxes —; la- 
bor———; other items———; total $———. 


8. Is there a disposition to give more care to 
old apple orchards in your section———. 
9. Are new apple orchards being set to any 
considerable extent———. 
10. What crop pays better than 
year with another———. 
EE ee 
The form and terms of the new bond issue 
are variously criticised in different quarters. 
Irrespective of differences of opinion on _ po- 
litical, economic or currency questions, how- 
ever, we conceive it to be a patriotic obliga- 
tion upon the public to respond heartily, lib- 
erally and promptly to this ea*” ‘or a popular 
loan. To this end, every person who can ob- 
tain $50 in gold or more should contribute 
gladly of his or her mite of gold, influence 
and example. It is high time for the people 
of this country to show that the United States 
treasury need not depend upon foreign capi- 
talists or Wall street bankers. The effrontery 
of the Rothschilds in cabling that they might 
take a slice of US 3 percent bonds at their 
own price if this government acceded to Eng- 
land’s demands in Venezuela, is a piece of in- 
solence that should spur the patriotism of ey- 
ery American. Let ourown people take up 
these bonds at once at their market price, and 
it will do more to restore confidence at home 
and abroad in the solvency of this country 
and of our people than any possible legisla- 
tion. Let us show the world that we mean 
business, and do not longer propose to submit 
to extortion by home or foreign syndicates. 
We hope that American bankers who have on 


apples, one 








deposit most of the gold outside of the treas- 
ury will buy generously of the new bonds and 
co-operate with their customers who desire to 
doso. Any attempt on the part of these 
banks to corner the gold supply for the sake 
of extorting a premium from either people or 
government will call down upon them the 
bitterest condemnation, if not more serious 


results. 
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The vast increase in expenses of governing 
certain states is astonishing. Coupled with 
unjust taxation, this extravagance is pressing 
an increasingly heavy burden upon farms 
and homes. Weare collecting official data 
that more than confirms our strictures. In 
Connecticut, state expenses have increased 
ten fold since 1860, while neither population 
nor taxed wealth has doubled. Massachusetts 
pays out seven times as much each year as it 
cost to run her government before the war, 
while her population has only doubled and 
her taxed wealth has trebled. Maine’s popu- 
lation has been almost stationary and her 
grand list has only doubled while her state 
expenditures have increased three-fold. Mich- 
igan is an enterprising commonwealth and in 
the face of her marvelcus development since 
the war, an apparently abnormal inerease in 
state expenditures might be justifiable. But 
Michigan’s state expenses are now only five 
times greater than in 1860, while taxed prop- 
erty is eight times larger and population has 
trebled. The administration of Maryland 
costs almost double what it did before the 
war, but her taxed property has increased 
even more and her population has gained two- 
thirds. This shows a fair degree of economy 
in Michigan and Maryland, and a minimum 
of tax dodging in states compared to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, where eva- 
sion of taxes by holders of personal property 
has become a fine art. We fear that Illinois, 
New York and New Jersey will make an 
even worse exhibit than southern New Eng- 
land, while our returns for the other states 
will be awaited with keen interest. Certain- 
ly the time has come to calla halt! Cut down 
expenses. Reduce the number and pay of 
public officials 33 per cent. Incomes from 
farms, from investments, from labor, impera- 
tively demand the most rigid economy. 


————— —_ 
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The bureau of animal industry has grown 
in importance since it was established asa 
section of the US department of agriculture. 
Various laws from time to time have been 
enacted for its guidance. These have now 
been codified, simplified and brought together 
in senate bill 1147, which if enacted will su- 
persede all existing law. The bill gives ad- 
ditional authority to prevent the, spread of 
contagion through the channels of interstate 
commerce, and answers some objections raised 
by packers and others against the present in- 


spection methods. It proposes to work with 
any state when the authorities therein ‘‘sig- 
nify their readiness to co-operate for the ex- 


tinction of any contagious, infectious or com- 
municable disease.’’ It then authorizes the 
secretary of agriculture to spend any 
sary amount in such investigations, disinfec- 
tion, quarantine, purchase and destruction of 
diseased and exposed animals as may be nec- 


neces- 


essary to prevent the spread of the 
disease from one _ state into eanother. 
This is broad enough to cover tu- 


well as pleuro-pneumonia, 
and is designed for that purpose. The bill 
provides for the examination of the export 
trade in cattle to insure healthfulness of stock 
in transit, and provides for inspection of live 
stock or dead meats intended for interstate or 
export trade. It does not, however, provide 
for inspection of butter or cheese intended for 
foreign shipment, although it is imperative 
that the brand US should be employed on 
such dairy produce toinsure its quality. It 
prohibits the importing of any product intend- 
ed for food or drink that is adulterated or 
injurious to health. The language here is the 
broadest possible. Why can’t it be extended 
to inspection of dairy exports? The presi- 
dent’s power to suspend importations of ani- 
mals for any limited time is confirmed, and he 
is authorized to negotiate with foreign coun- 
tries to secure modifications of regulations 
that work unjustly against American live 
stock or meat products. 
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THE HOME OF THE PATRIOTIC BOERS. 


The South African republic, called also the Transvaal, is governed by farmers of Dutch descent 


known as Boers. 


The discovery of gold at Johannesburg attracted thousands of English, Germans and 


Americans, called collectively Uitlanders or aliens, who want control of the republic and whose aid Dr 


Jameson expected in his raid from outside, but failed to get. 


The nearest German territory is hundreds 


of miles to the west, on the west coast of Africa, hence the surprise at Emperor William’s jealous 


outburst. 





TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. — 


For the Purchase of St Thomas. 


Our article last week setting forth the im- 
portance of the purchase from Denmark of the 
island of St Thomas, on account of its 
strategic value, has attracted wide attention. 
Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota writes 
from Washington: ‘‘I am very glad to see that 
you have taken up the matter of acquiring 
those Danish islands. I think we ought to 
have a coaling supply station in the West In- 
dies, so as to protect our inerests in the Car- 
ribbean sea, the gulf of Mexico and the mouth 
of the Orinoco river. Cuba is too intensely 
Spanish and negro and too much of a tropical 
country to ever become a worthy and suita- 
ble member of the American union. We want 
our country homogeneous and entirely Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Saxon in its make-up. Our 
interest is to have Cuba become a republic 
among the other republics of the western hem- 
isphere. She would then be an _ entirely 


friendly nation and we could depend upon 
commercial intercourse with her upon most 
favorable terms.’’ 

Snator Lodge of Massachusetts, who intro- 


duced the resolutions relative to the purchase, 
writes a personal note in which he says, ‘‘I 
Was glad to see the extract, which is very 


good.”’ 


William and Grandma Victoria. 


A savage war has been waging, on paper, 
between Emperor William of Germany and 
the subjects of his grandmother Victoria, over 
the struggle in Africa. The sensitiveness of 
the Germans over England’s encroachment in 
the Transvaal was a surprise to the world, as 
the German possessions in Africa are at some 
distance from the Transvaal or South African 
republic. Dr Jameson, whose raid failed, 
may be placed on trial in England for viola- 
tion of the foreign enlistment act in attacking 
a friendly power. It is reported that several 
of the prominent foreign residents of Johan- 
nesburg, known as Uitlanders, are under arrest 
for treason against the republic. It is sus- 
pected that Dr Jameson was in league with 
them, and expected to aid them in an upris- 
ing against the Boers. Cecil Rhodes, the 
“‘diamond king,’’ resigned as premier of Cape 
Colony, probably because disgusted that the 
British government did not sustain the Jame- 
son raid and thus help on his project of cap- 
turing the Transvaal for Great Britain. 
Meanwhile the relations between Emperor 


William and Grandma Victoria appear to im- 
prove. War is, however, still a possibility. 


el 

Salisbury Will Arbitrate.— Word comes from 
England that Lord Salisbury is about to pub- 
lish the evidence in the Venezuela boundary 
dispute and that he will consent to leave the 
question to European arbitrators. This is all 
that President Cleveland asks. Recent devel- 





opments incline some people to the theory 
that England covets Cuba, that Spain 
may be willing to sell, and that President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney have been 
aware of this and therefore took occasion to 
emphasize the Monroe doctrine with great 
vigor. 

The Red Cross to the Rescue.—Miss Clara 


Barton and 15 assistants are about starting for 
Constantinople and Armenia. She will stop 
in London to call upon the English officers of 
the Red Cross for funds, and at Baden, Ger- 
manay, will call upon the grand duchess of 
Baden. In Geneva she will confer with. the 
international president of the Red Cross. 


Strange Doings in Canada.—The prime min- 
ister of the Dominion of Canada, Sir Macken- 
zie Bowell, has got to gather a new cabinet, if 
he can. Seven of his ministers resigned on 
the ground that his administration was a fail- 
ure, but public sentiment in many quarters 


condemns their desertion of their posts. It is 
the difficult problem of the present adminis- 
tration to try to unite the Roman Catholic 


Frenchman, devoted to his church, to the 
Protestant and Orangeman of Ontario, and 
this at a time when Manitoba refuses to obey 
the order of the government to grant momey to 
Roman Catholic schools. Sir Mackenzie 
sowell is a Methodist and Orangeman, but 
believes in coercing Manitoba. 


The 45th Star.—Salt Lake City, and Utah 
generally, had a fine celebration over the ad- 
mission of Utah to the Union, President 
Cleveland having signed the bill on Jan 4. 
The number of states is now 45. There will 
be an addition of two republicans to the na- 
tional senate, bringing the total membership 
of that body to 90 and the addition of one re- 
publican to the membership of the house, in- 
creasing the total of the lower branch to 357 
The total of the electoral college is corre- 
spondingly increased. For 1896 it will number 
447, and 224 votes will be required to elect 
our next president. The new state takes its 
place in the column of republican states, lead- 
ers of the Mormon church having in recent 
contests thrown their influence in favor of 
the republican candidates. The parties are, 
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however, almost equal in strength. The 
constitutional convention conformed, in 
its draft of the fundamental law, to 
the requirement of the act of congress 
providing that there shall be absolute 
religious toleration and prohibition of 
polygamy. The population of Utah in 1890 
was 207,905, as against 143,963 in 1880. As the 
apportionment act of 1893 makes 173,901 the 
ratio of representation, it is evident that the 
new state is entitled to but one representative 
in the house. 





A New Migration.—Agents of railroad com- 
panies claim to have sold many thousand 
acres of land in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississ- 
ippi, Louisiana and other southern states, to 
settlers from Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 
During the past season two or three hundred 
families are said to have gone south from the 
neighborhood of Dubuque alone. A _ colony 
organized by members of the Grand Army 
owns 100,000 acres at Fitzgerald, Irwin Co, 
Ga. This community is said to have reached 
a population of 4000 since October. Ex-Gov 
Northern of Georgia, who has farmed all his 
life, says that the improved methods and sys- 
tem of diversified crops which the westerners 
will introduce will be of untold value to the 
southern farmers. 





Echoes from Washington.—The general pen- 
sion bill for the coming year, as reported, is 
$55,000 smaller than the appropriation for the 
current year. As it stands now it is $141,- 
325, 820. 

President Cleveland’s letter to Senator Caf- 
fery of Louisiana, intended for the public 
ear, contained some peppery references to the 
rumors of a secret bargain with the Morgan 
syndicate. The president is undoubtedly 
much worn by the great cares and responsi- 
bilities of the pastfew months. It is said that 
he anticipates another ducking and fishing 
voyage in February for his health. 

Secretary Carlisle is sanguine of the success 
of the public sale of bonds, while J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the head of the syndicate, is said to 
be confident of securing the entire 100 millions 
by outbidding all other competitors. The 
syndicate is accumulating gold. 

The introduction in the senate of a free 
coinage measure as a substitute for the bond 
bill passed by the house, is said by the gold 
standard people to have been accomplished by 
a trade, whereby the republicans in return 
for offices conceded this much to the advocates 
of silver. 





Current History.—The marriage of ex- 
President Harrison anda niece of his late 
wife, Mrs Dimmick of New York city, is said 
to be an event of the near future. Mrs Dim- 
mick lived at the White House a while, with 
the Harrisons. 

The farm once owned by John Brown in 
Essex Co, N Y, and where his body now lies 
under an immense rough stone, has been 
turned over to the state of New York, to be 
preserved as a public’ park, by Henry Clews, 
trustee for the association which purchased it 
in 1870. The tract consists of 244 acres, and 
was tilled by John Brown in his early days. 

A sensational move in the determined at- 
tempt to save the life of ‘‘Bat’’ Shea, under 
sentence of death for killing Robert Ross at 
the polls in Troy, N Y, was the ‘‘confession’’ 
of a fellow prisoner, John McGough, that he 
killed Ross. The governor has granted Shea 
arespite until Feb 4. At the trial, 21 wit- 
nesses testified to seeing Shea shoot Ross. 





News of the Old World.—Earthquakes cause- 
ed the loss of 1100 lives in Persia, destroying 
several villages. 

Phosphate fields of extraordinary richness 
are said to have been discovered in Algeria, 
a province of France on the northern coast 
of Africa. 





Composition of Feedstuffs.—The Farmers’ 
Almanac and Weather Forecasts for 1896 con- 
tains lengthy and lucid exhibits of the com- 
position of feedstuffs and the nutritive value 
of different kinds of food for cattle. 500 pages, 
1000 topics, 10,000 facts. Every subscriber to 
this journal is entitled to a copy of this book 
on payment of 10 cents for postage and pack- 
ing. For further particulars, see announce- 
ment on third cover page. 
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THE POTATO SITUATION, 


Heavy Stocks in Some Sections, Scar- 
city Elsewhere. 


Five or six months must pass before new crop 
potatoes will materially affect the market for the 
‘9 crop. Planting of early potatoes in the far 
south will be liberal because of the failure of 
oranges. The recent cold wave has frosted many 
potatoes stored all through the northern states. 
rhis will lead to still more liberal feeding, and 
many farmers find potatoes at 10@15e the cheap- 
est feed they can use. 

Total stocks on hand are not excessive for the 
population and the length of time they must be 
fed. The main trouble lies in the unequal distri- 
bution of these stocks. Some centers of commer- 
cial production are overburdened with an enor- 
mous supply. In other equally important centers, 
the growres followed our reports closely during 
the summer and fall and being convineed that 
the crop was going to be large, they sold early 
and have much less than usual on hand. The 
newer potato sections of the northwest have large 
stocks. 

PREVIOUS BLG CROPS COMPARED. 

The supply on New Year’s day may appear at 
first sight very excessive, because compared 
with the short crop of 1895, but it makes quite a 
different showing compared to previous large 
crops. So far as we can obtain the facts, the to- 
tal supply is now about what it was in midwinter 
after the great crop of °91, when prices were con- 
siderably higher than at present and declined by 
spring. We are able to make a close estimate of 
stocks on hand Dee 31 of the ‘91 crop, but can 
only approximate for the *s) and ’83 stocks: 


Years Total Ou hand Farm Boston prices 
crop bu, Dee 31 bu price Nov Jan Apr 
1895,- 282,148,000 141,000,000 338e 38 35 ? 
1891, 250,000,000 150,000,000 37¢ 50 50 45 
1889, 218,000,000 100,000,000 40¢ .60 70 1.00 
1883, 208,000,000 135,000,000 42¢ a) a) 45 


A large territory south of a line run through 
Pittsburg, Columbus, Indianapolis and Springfield, 
lll, was drouth stricken, has already had to im- 
port hundreds of carloads of potatoes, and will 
rejuire many more. Stocks of sweet potatoes at 
the south are below the usual amount at this time, 
and lrish potatoes are selling rather better in 
southern cities than, anywhere else except in 
western mining centers. Of course these markets 
will not absorb enormous quantities without 
breaking the price. 

There is no need to rush potatoes to market, 
nor any call to hold them back. Consumption 
should gradually absorb the supply, and prices 
may improve if marketed only as fast as consum- 
ed. But we see no ground fora sensational ad- 
vance or decline. The various markets are well 
supplied this week and prices are easy, top quota- 
tious at wholesale for choice table stock being as 
follows, poor stock lower: At Portland, Me, 45¢ 
p bu, Augusta 35c, Bangor 40c, Lewiston 40c, Man- 
chester, N H, 40c, Boston 33c, Springfield 35¢c, Wor- 
cester 45c, Providence 50c, Hartford 40c,New Haven 
40c, Bridgeport 45c, Waterbury 45c, Norwich 45c, 
New York city 40c, Albany 40c, Syracuse 20c, Bald- 
winsville 25c, Trenton, N J, 25c, Philadelphia 25c¢, 
Pittsburg 35c, Baltimore 28c, Columbus, 0,23c, Tole- 
do 29e, Cincinnati 28¢c, Dayton 45c, Detroit 22c, 
Burlington, la, 30c, Dubuque 30c, Indianapolis 
40c, Milwaukee 25c, Topeka 35c, Omaha 35c, Min- 
neapolis 20c, New Orleans 56c, Louisville 40c, 
Memphis 45c, Helena, Mont, 60c, San Francisco 
40¢, Seattle 36c, Portland 40c, Montreal 35c, Winni- 
peg 0c. 

Prices at farmers’ local depot for shipment to 
market, and stocks on hand on Dec 3f compare as 
follows, according to some hundreds of special 
reports to this journal: 

STOCKS ON HAND AND FARM PRICES, 









—— Total crop On hand Dee 31 Prices 

1895 1894 1895 18% 1845 

Me, 8, 160,009 7,695,000 4,896,000 3.347,00 1225e 

NH, 2,875,000 2,750,000 2,012,500 2,200,000 13 @30e 

Vt, 3,720,000 3,325,000 2, 252.000 2,324,500 lide 
Mass, 3,776,400 3.503.000 1,510,400 
R I, 660,000 630,000 330,000 
Ct, 2,548,000 2,496,000 1,528,800 
NY 5,000 28,570,000 20,282,500 





; 40, 
N J, 3,290,000 114,000 1,474,000 
Pa, 21,960,000 13,300,000 13,176,000 
3,7 











Ohio, 11,350,000 10,250,000 45,500 6,150,000 =20@50e 
Mich, 22,386,000 14,840,000 7,358,040 7,420,000 10@25e 
Ind, 7,320,000 3,270,000 3,128,000 1,962,000 15@40¢e 
Ill, 11,625,000 7,302,000 2,906,250 4.261.200 15@35e 
Wis, 22,000,000 7,425,000 8,800,000 1,315,000 l0@25e 
Minn, 20,!25,000 6.726.000 12,075,000 4,108,200 10@23e 
Iowa,  22,550.000 6,688,000 7,516,600 4,012,800 1l2@40¢e 
Mo, 11,772,000 3,290,000 5,886,000 2,193,000 15@35¢ 
Kan, 9,030,000 4,996,000 3.010.000 2.498.000 _15@35e 
Neb, 9,344,000 3,488,000 4,677 000 2,092,800 + 15@30¢ 
8S D, 3,780,000 1,960,000 1,890,000 980,000 124 20¢ 
N D, 6,240,000 1,856,000 4.160.000 928,000 10@20¢e 
Col, 5,670,000 4,500,000 2.126.250 15@30e 
Cal, 2,697 ,000 1,700,000 ! 850,000 20@35¢e 
Ore, 1,800,000 2,100,000 1,080,000 648,000 12/@25c¢ 


Wash, 1,900,000 2,000,000 1,140,000 1,500,000 12@25e 
Other, 24,505,000 36,916,000 12,252,500 7,351,500 15@35¢ 
Total, 282,148,000 185,000,000 143,942,350 95,838,750 10@40c 
Canada 
Ont, 19,425,000 15,840,000 14,568,750 11,880,000 8s@25e 
Que, 17,710,000 13,205,000 = 10,626,000 = 7,969,500 1l0@20¢ 
N 8, 5,156,000 3,753,000 3,093,600 2,814,750 s@20c 
N B, 4,032,000 3,486,000 2,620,800 2,684,500 10@20c 
YETI, 6,225,000 5,740,000 3,112,500 3,444,000 8@l5e 
Man, 2,922,000 1,560,000 ,753,200 1,092,000 8@l5e 
BC, 892,000 750,000 446,000 375,000 15@25e 
520,000 356,400 312,000 8@l5e 


(Can), 56,956,000 44.854,000 36,557,250 30,571,750 15@25e 


— 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Maine—Aroostook Co: In Ashland, Masardis, 
Oxbow, and Portage 20,000 bbls on hand, 90 per 
cent of crop, none sold yet, no price fixed, few 
fed, some loss by freezing, farmers disposed to 
hold. In Somerset Co, 60 to 90 per cent, 25e. 

New Hampshire—In northern half of State erop 
large and much of it still held. In Grafton Co 
most every farmer has 100 to 500 bu, some are 
feeding, one was offered 1l7¢ at enr for 1999 bu, 
retail trade 25c. In southern N H, crop short and 
sold out. 

Vermont—Farmers are getting 15@20¢ for ship- 
ment, 254@30¢ retail. Northern Vt reports 50 to 65 
per cent crop held. At Bristol, about 125 carloads 
had been shipped up to Jan 1, ’9%, for about $25, 
000, to same date this season 18 carloads shipped 
for $1600, Total shipments from Bristol last season 
225 cars for 45,000, probably as many on hand now, 
crop being 4 larger but many fea out. 

Massachusetts—Farmers hold from 20 to 50 per 
cent of their crop and perhaps 4 of state’s pro- 
duction is still in cellars, wholesale price 25@35e, 
local markets 25.@50e. 

Khode Isiand—Per cent 25, prices 35. 

Connecticut—Local markets, at 30a@40e, have 
been well supplied with carred stock and local 
farmers have 33 to 65 per cent of crop on hand 
and eVen more in isolated cases. 

New York—The whole state had a big crop, 
local markets 25a@40c. East of the Hudson the crop 
was well sold early at 85@50e. Of Washington 
county’s enormous crop hardly half was stored 
and 4o0f that has’ been sold. In some Putnam 
county cases more are held, but they have been 
fed very liberally and with excellent results in 
connection with ground feed. Long Island reports 
vary. Some towns have only 25 per cent of crop on 
hand, others 65 per cent, average for Island about 
4; 45¢ in groceries. Northern N Y still has many 
potatoes; in Champlain valley, about 40 per cent 
on hand, factory 12c, shipping 20¢; other parts, 
Clinton Co, 50 to 75 per cent, 16¢; Franklin Co, 25 
to 40 per cent, at depot l4e, at stare) factory 12e. 
Warren and Saratoga Cos well sold out around 18e¢ 
and ihardly 10 to 15 per cent held. St Lawrence 
antl Jefferson Co also hola many potatoes. In 
central N Y, Delaware Co has 4o0f crop on hand, 
many shipped early at 20c¢; all through this and 
western counties, fodder being short, potatoes 
are fed liberally. In Wayne Co, 4 in farmers’ 
hands, } held by buyers, balance sold at 15e. 
Monroe county has #on hand, white 13c, choice 
red 15¢ for shipment. Onondaga Co, 30 to 50 per 
cent still held, average about 4, shippers pay- 
ing 15@20c. In Schuyler and the fruit country 
generally crop well sold. Tioga, 40 to 8 per cent 
held, probably §; at Newark Valley 15¢, at Will- 
seyville l4c, at Apalachin 19@12c .Steuben, big 
potato county, has 50 to 75 per cent on hand of a 
crop 4 bigger than year before. The new Kanona 
and Prattsburg railway shipped oute250,000 bu last 
year and this season will haul twice as many; in 
Oct it shipped 60,000 bu, prices at 20c, but quickly 
dropped to 13c when farmers stopped hauling and 
Nov shipments were less than last year. Better 
feeling in Dec raised prices from 12 to l4e but 
heavy shipments expected this month. Every 
farmer’s cellar is full, every cellar in Prattsburg 
has been rented by farmers and is filled, 
probably a hundred earloads at that point 
Jan 1. Philadelphia was the best market, but 
little fed. 

New Jersey—Morris and Essex Co, fully half 
crop still held, 40¢ local markets. Monmouth Co 
sold halt its crop early but not much since. Mid- 
dlesex Co, lots on hand. 

Pennsylvania—Farmers very anxious to sell, 
but from 4to 4 of crop still held. In Bradford 
Co, none shipping at present but a few cars were 
loaded at 14@15e. Pike Co local markets 35c, Clear- 
field Co 25@30¢ locally. 

Ohio—Southern half of state short crop, all sold 
and storekeepers have been shipping in for sev 
eral months and selling at 40@55c, but it will re- 
quire large additional shipments for local con- 
sumption and seed. In northern O pretty well 
sold ont. 

In the Northwest, where an excessively large 
commercial crop was produced, there is still a 
large stock but in other sections of the central 
west where the crop was from very small to only 
normal, prices under local demand are already 
advancing. Potatoes in pits, especially in the 
Dakotas, badly frosted. Immense quantities 
have been fed to stock where plenty all through 
the central west and northwest. Starch factories 
have also absorbed immense quantities. 


THE APPLE TRADE. 








The Stocks of Apples. 

The result of a careful investigation conducted 
by this journal into the question of stocks of ap- 
ples in commercial storage at the principal supply 
points is presented below. The returns have been 


made by cold storage warehouses and dealers and, 


the figures are confidently presented as a reason- 
able approximation of apple stocks on Jan 1. 
This is the first complete showing of this kind 
ever made and data do not exist for comparisons 
with similar stocks in previous years, but it is 
evident that the present supply, while liberal. is 









by no means excessive, and is smaller than might 
have been expected after one of the heaviest 
crops at the west in recent years. 

The general distribution isin the nature of a 
surprise. The western districts, where the crop was 
excessive, hold relatively small stocks, while in 
the cast, except in New England, the supply is 
fairly liberal. Stocks in New England, outside of 
Boston,are very small,but New York west of Syra- 
cuse probably holds in commercial hands at least 
375,000 bbls. In New York city and the eastern 
portion of the state the supply is comparatively 
smaller, but the whole state holds to exceed 500,- 
000 bbis. At other points east of the Alleghany 
mountains the accumulation is not excessive. In 
the west the great apple crop has largely disap- 
peared,though Chicago still holds over 200,000 bbls, 
while Cincinnati, St Louis and Kansas Citv have 
fairly liberal supplies. 

This disappearance of the great crop is readily 
accounted for. It was heaviest in those districts 
that have least facilities for saving it and the low 
prices early in the season did not encourage 
special effort to take care of it. A large propor- 
tion of the crop went to cidermen, evaporators 
or was fed or wasted on the farm where grown, 
The greater part of the western crop was either 
early fruit or fruit that did not develop good 
keeping qualities and low prices early induced a 
very heavy consumption that made unappreciated 
inroads into the barreled stock. 

The general consensus of all returns points to a 
slow trade with little in sight to indicate any im- 
mediate material advance in values. Stores are 
generally considered sufficient for any probable 
domestic demand and advance in price will result 
in cutting down consumption, At present con- 
sumptive demand is fairly brisk at ruling prices, 
and there is less than the usual competition with 
other fruit on account of the searcity and unsatis- 
factory quality of oranges. 

Itis not practicable to make any estimate of 
stock still in growers’ hands but as a general 
statement it might be called rather light. Fruit 
kept only moderately well and low prices did not 
eneourage growers to barrel carefully for holding. 
In a general way the best farm supply at present 
seems to be located in Virginia, the Ohio river 
points, central New York and southwestern Miss- 
ouri. Undoubtedly any material advance woud 
uncover*farm stocks at points not now considered, 
but itis believed that this supply is nowhere 
large; in fact it would seem that the great apple 
crop of 1895 is already largely a matter of history. 

Stocks are reported as follows, the figures in the 
main covering only commercial stocks, thoughin a 
few cases apples still owned by growers and _ stor- 
ed in commercial warehouses may be included. 
The tendency in statements of this kind is always 
to understate amounts in dealers’ hands and in 
common storage. Care has been exercised to get 
these facts as nearly correct as possible, but in 
view of this tendency it is reasonable to assume 
that the figures given are conservative. At all im- 
portant points the figures represent the average 
of the views of several authorities: 

STOCKS ON HAND JAN 1, 
At Boston 40,000 bbls, Albany 10,000, other N Y 


points: Lockport 51,000, Suspension Bridge 6000, 
Lewiston 5000, Wilson 5500, New Fane 5000, Apple- 
ton 6500, County Line 7000, Carlyon 1000, Carlton 


10,000, Kendall 11,000, Morton 5000, Parmar 7000, 
Greece 2000, Charlotte 9000, Gasport 8000, Mid- 
dleport 900, Albion 16,000, Adams Basin 4000, Brock- 
port 9000, Spencerport 12,000, Buffalo 20,000, Le Roy 
2,000; Wayne county (N Y), Lyons 30,000, Sa- 
vannah 5000, Clyde 12,000, Newark 2000, Red Creek 
3000, Woleott 13,000, Rose 5000, Alton 1500, Sodus 
4000, Williamson 9000, other Wayne county points 
23,000, Port Gibson = 3000, Union {ill 1500, 
Canandaigua 1500, Seneca Falls 1000, Geneva 
3000, Billsboro 700. Halls 6000, Mertensia 
800, Wheeler 800, Victor 27,000, West Bloom- 
field 1200, East Bloomfield, N Y, 2000. Phila- 
delphia and nearly points 60,000, Norfolk, Va, 1000, 
Staunton, Va, 10,000, Letonia, O, 2000, East Palestine, 
O, 2000, Columbus, O, 18,000, Battle Creek, Mich, 10,- 
000, Olney, Il, 5000, Plymouth, Wis, 1500, St Paul 
24,000, Dubuque, Ia, 4000, Malvern Ia, 4000, 
southwest Missouri 50,000, Leavenworth, Kan, 
30,000, Denver, Col, 17,000. At other important 
points as follows: 





Cold Common rotal 

Storage points storage storage 
Barrels Barrels Barrels 
New York, 40,000 30,000 70,000 
Rochester, 5,000 8.000 13.000 
saltimore, 10,000 2,000 12,000 
Washington, 7,000 1,000 8,000 
Cincinnati, 40,000 20,000 60,000 
Louisville, 4,500 3,000 7,500 
Toledo, 2,000 3,000 5,000 
Cleveland, 12,000 10,000 22,000 
Detroit, 2,600 6,500 9,100 
Chicago, 3 70,000 205,000 
Milwaukee, 3,900 7,900 11,800 
Minneapolis, 10,000 30,000 40,000 
Davenport, Iowa, 600 2,000 26,000 
St Louis, 55,000 19,000 65,000 
Kansas City, 32,000 8,000 40,000 
St Joseph, 3,000 500 3,500 
Wichita, 2,600 500 3,100 
Canon City, Col, 1,900 3,000 4,900 


THE MARKET EAST AND WEST. ; 
At New York, a moderate supply coming for- 








ward, prices about steady. Kings $2 50@325 Pp 
pbl, Winesaps 2 50@3 25, Baldwins 1 75@2 50, Spy 
1 75@2 50, Greenings 1 75@2 50, Ben Davis 2@2 50, 
northern fey selected 2 50@3 25, Va York Imperial 
2 50@3, common 1@1 25, 

At Boston, trading is quiet and choice fruit firm. 
Greenings $2@2 50 P bbl, Baldwins 3@3 25, west- 
ern mixed 1 75@2 25, Ben Davis 2@250, King 3@ 
350, Talman Sweets 2@3. 

At Chicago, supplies moderate but ample for 
demand, market steady, Northern Spy $2 50@3 50 
P bbl, Ben Davis 1 90@2 m, Ber x 2 25@3, Green- 
ings 2@2 50, Baldwins 2@2 50, Jonathan 2@3, Wine- 
saps 1 50@2 50. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING JAN 4. 

Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Total 


pool don gow ous 

New York, 814 64 757 70 1,705 
Boston, 3,041 _ ~ _ 3,041 
Portland, 9,692 - _ = 9,692 
Halifax, 167 - - = 167 

Total, 13,714 64 757 70 14,605 
Week Dec 28, 10,431 14,945 737 515 26,628 
Week Dec 21, 6,877 2,108 394 231 9,610 
Corresp week '94, 26,067 23,607 1,543 312 51,529 
Total this se ‘ASO, 292 574 108,664 116,320 16,173 533,731 
Season 794-'95, 696.377 272,275 165,518 22,323 1,156,493 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, 85 00 #4 20 #4 25 
New York. 510 450 415 
Buffaio 475 400 4 00 
Kansas City, 440 360 375 
Pittsvurg, 475 410 400 


At Chicago, the firmer opening feeling last 
week was fairly maintained until Saturday when 
prices eased off but this week opens a good }c P 
ib l w higher than a week ago. The range of 
prices on common to extra steers is $3 40@5, any- 
thing really prime and weighing 1600 ths or over 
commanding the latter price. Market steady, re- 
ceipts medium, quotations as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, $475@500 Poor to good cows, $) 25 G3 00 
Exporters. 1450 to 1604 Com tw extra bulls, 200 384 
Ins. avernge 435 465 ‘iood teeaers. 280 3 65 
Good dressed beef and Common do. 
shipping steers, 1150 Calves. heavy 
to 140 Ibs. 885 426 Veais. 100 to 180 Ibs 
Fair to medium steers, Milch cows, exch 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, 315 360 Grass-fed ‘ex steers. 


Choice cows and heifers.3 25 375 Do cows and heifers 

The sheep trade is again easier but last week’s 
prices are fairly maintained on sheep. Lambs 
are easier because arrivals are running into sheep. 
Inferiér to choice sheep $2°25@3 70, lambs 3 50@ 
4 70, fancy fat 10@25e higher. 

Hogs hold fairly firm and while fluctuating 
from day to day, prices are full as good as last 
week, receipts well sold up, general feeling 
strong and values maintained. Heavy packing 
and shipping $3 65, common to choice mixed 3 65 
a3 80, choice assorted 3 75@3 85, light 3 65@3 85, 
pigs 343 70. The pack at Chicago since Oct 28 is 
running considerably heavier than in recent 
years. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts light, demand 
steady, market fair, export steers $4 25@4 60, 
common to good 3 80@4 25, rough fat 3@3 60, bulls, 
stags and cows 1 50@3 30, feeders 3 25@3 80, fresh 
cows and springers 15@40 ea. Sheep in light sup- 
ply, fair demand, slow, export wethers 3 80@4, 
common to prime 2@3 75, lambs better at 3@5 30, 
calves 2 50@7, choice veals being in great demand. 
Hogs slow and easier, not holding the advance at 
3 9Wa4 10, roughs 3@3 25, not holding the advance 
of last week but opening 10ec higher than a week 
ago. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady and firm, receipts 
medium, prime steers $4 624@4 75, common to good 
3 75a4 50, fat heifers 3 65@3 90, mixed butcher 3@ 
3 50, bulls 2 25@3 50. The sheep trade is running 
quite large here and prices fairly maintained at 
last week’s advance of }@4e, choice mixed sheep 
3 75a4,fair to good 3 50@3 65, cows and common 190 
@2 40, export ewes 3 50@3 75, export wethers 4@ 
425. Lambs easier, good to prime 5 10@5 30, com- 
mou to good 4 50@5, poor stuff 2 75@3 75, Canada 
lambs 5 15@5 30. Hog receipts heavy, market 
weaker, losing the advance of last week, medium 
and heavy 4, Yorkers 3 90@3 95, pigs 3 90@4, stags 


2 T5@3 15. 





At New York, live stock prices made a stiff ad- 
vance last Wednesday, held it on Friday’s market 
but this week Monday lost part, though stock has 
mostly been well sold out at firm prices. Ordinary 
to prime native steers $4 35@5 witha few 10@15c 
higher, oxen and stags 3 35@4 50, bulls 2 50@3 50, 
fat cows 3 50@3 85, thin cows, ete, 1 50@3 25, city 
dressed native sides 64@8ic P th, good cows 
command full prices 30@45 ea. The demand for 
faney live veal calves continues very active at 
7 Wag, poor quality 4 50@7, coarse western 3 75@ 
5, city dressed veals 8$@13}c, country dressed 





[GRASS iS KING 


We are the only seedsmen making the growing 
farm seeds, grasses and clovers a great epocisit 
Our Extra Grass and Clover Mixtures last a life- 
time without renewal. Prices dirt cheap. Mam- 
moth oy and 10 pkgs. Grains an "Grasses 
free for but 10c. posta Catalogue alone 5c. 





JOWN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Pineland Incubators. 


Simple, durable, economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed, Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 


Eggs by the 
Carload. brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
. smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 
A large dealer in eggs, PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 


handling a carload at a time, |iij Jamesburg, N. J. 
tells- us that eggs having | 


























































































tough shells, and rich dark- |i $15 bin GIVE PRICES. $5 
yellow yolks, keep better and | Self-reguiating oD 
= better than thin-shelled |i su) in use. As 


gs having light-yellow | 
| oi 


good as the best 
regardiess of 
price or money 4c. for No. 22 
refunded. ireulars free. Catalogue and Treatise on 
Artificial Incubation. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, O. 


Brooders 
160 Chick. 








Bowker’s Animal Meal 


| pondienns Saigiveleslial ‘nes GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 








with rich dark- ellow rolks Boue Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Cale me Crushed Flint, 
| 2 . Yy y ’ Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price Lis 
| besides increasing the yield. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
2c. stamp for Catal 
It makes hens lay; INCUBATORS, ! — $6.00 
It makes chickens grow. Ss. H. MERRYMAN, Bosley, Md. 
Trial bag, $1.00. 
Four times as much for $2.25. If Y 
Every poultry-keeper needs | ou 
our little book, “ The Egg,” ° 
sent free. Wi sh 
i) The B Company, B | To buy, sell or exchange live stock, farm supplies, or hire 
S Y help, an announcement under the head of Farmers’ Ex 
\ owker 43 Chatham St. oston Y, change will bring quic *ker returns than in any other way. 


Send us your advertisement and we will tell you by re- 
turn mail how much it will cost. 


SUN SANTEE 


NE IMPROVEMENTS, 8 a — 
PRICES. aiitien pf \ee 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


POTATO MACHINERY, 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 


O SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 













































- THE COOLEY CREAMER 


Continues to Lead the World in all the 


Gravity Methods « Raising Cream. 


It holds the only record showing no fat left in 
the skimmed milk, by laboratory gravimetric anal- 
ysis. It has the wonderful record made by the 
MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, where 20 Per Cent. 
of the samples of skimmed milk, taken from 240 dairies, showed One 
Tenth of One Per Cent., or less, of fat left in the skimmed milk. 


No Other Process or Method is Able to Show a Record 
Approaching This. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet giving full description and details, and hundreds of testimonials. 








Is constructed on scientific principles and is the most thor- 
ough, easiest worked, and the best churn on the market. 


Ask for our circulars. Free to ail. 


IN “BABCOCKING” 


If you wish to secure good results, you must have a staunch, reliable and accurate 
machine, obtainable in a 


V.F. M. BABCOCK TESTER. 


Send for our special book thoroughly covering the 
ground of Babcock Testing. 









Bellows Falls 


Vermont Farm [lachine Co., Bn 
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weaker at 8@lle, little calves firm at 5@8c, dressed 
barnyard calves 54@7c. Sheep opened easier all 
around, ordinary to choice 3 25@4 25, dressed 
mutton 54@74c, choice lambs 5 75@5 90 for 80 to 90 
ibs, ordinary to prime lambs 4 75@5 60, hogs firm 
at 4 20@4 50, fancy light pigs 5 15, country dressed 
steady at 5@7c. 

At Boston, cattle market steady, 
cattle $5 50@5 75 P 100 tbs live weight, 
ity 5@5 25, second to third 4@475, a few choice 
single pairs of steers 6@7, some of the poorest, 
bulls, etc, 3@3 50, working oxen 60@140, handy 
steers 50@100, cows, fair to extra 40@48, fancy new 


extra beef 
first qual- 


milch 50@75, farrow and dry 20@22, cattle for 
tarmers 8@16, yearlings 8@16, 2-year-olds 12@22, 
3-year-olds 20@32. Good sheep 3a@4c P bh, 
lambs 3@5c, sheep and Tambsin lots 15@4 Pp 
head. Live hogs 34@43e P fb, country dressed 
hogs 44@5c, shotes 1@4. Veal calves 2}@34c, 


dressed veal 8@10c. Calfskins 60c@1, tallow 2@4¢ 

P Ib, pelts 35@55c, country prepared skins 35@40c. 
At Liverpool, easier. Am refrigerator beef 7@ 

83c P Ib, Am steers 9@10}c, Am sheep 9@l1lc a w. 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 574ge 26 46c 17%e =$°335 8 86g°7 25 
New York, 6746 3544 2444 "450 *7 50 
Boston, _ 37 — 27! *8 50 
Toledo, 66% 27 1944 ~ 430 
St Louis, 2534 17% - = 
Minneapolis, 5434 - _ _ 
San Francisco, *1. 15 "8749 *80 *7 00 - 
London, 763 4355 _ - _ 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
January, 5655 Wwge 1743¢ 
May, 59% 2838 193g 
July, 595, 293, pe 


At Chicago, fluctuations are within a very nar- 
row range and to-day’s market indicates that last 
week’s advance will be maintained. Had not 
the special reports of AMERICAN AGRICULTTRIIST 
correctly given the wheat crop some months ago, 
the market would have broken badly on the gov- 
ernments’s arbitrary increase in its report of total 
yield. It is essentially a nervous, waiting mar- 
ket and though the situation abroad eased prices 
at the opening this week, the general undertone 
seems strong. The statistical situation grows more 
favorable to holders, but with the large part of 
the trade professional the influence of the news 
of the day is partly nullified by willingness of 
holders to sell out and take small profits. North- 
western receipts continue heavy in comparison 
with past few weeks and with other years. Visible 
supply has evidently reached its maximum and 
unless all authorities are mistaken, the decrease 


will be more rapid than last year. Exports con- 


tinue very heavy from Atlantic seaboard but some 
falling off from Pacific coast. Demand for ship- 
ment to interior millers continues good and this 


feature is really one of the most encouraging in 
light. Week opens easier, big receipts, prices off. 

Corn has a decided revival of interest, increased 
volume of trade led to goog recovery in price. 
The advance appears largely speculative, as no 
new features of legitimate news have appeared. 
Movement continues light, exports heavy and de- 
mand only fair, but a class of speculators taking 
advantage of the oversold condition of the market 
bid prices up and started shorts to covering. 
Such advances have little real value, as they lack 
permanency and in fact indicate little except an 
opportunity for one class of speculators to squeeze 
another. There has already been some reaction 
from the top prices seored, but dealers now 
talk less confidently of forcing prices to 25c. The 
stock now in sight in commercial store is little 
more than one-half that of a year ago despite the 
large crop, and further evidence of the enormous 
country cribbing heretofore pointed out by 
THE AGRICULTURIST becomes apparent day by 
day. A leading receiving house declares that it 
could have loaned $2,000,000 additional to be used 
for this purpose and further heavy operations in 
this line by the Armour interests are reported. 

The corn market opens this week dull, follow- 
ing wheat, and prices have an easier tendency. 

Oats active, trade larger than for months and a 
better feeling, prices a cent higher. Receipts are 
not large and shipping demand is poor so that 
offerings are well taken care of. Local stocks are 
less than one-half as large as a year ago. 

Rye receipts have been very light, some days it 
was almost impossible to fill orders. Inquiry 
from the east more liberal, prices gained 
during the week and start off firmly this week. 
No 2 36@38c, May up to 40c. Visible supply of rye 
much larger than last year but scarcity east is be- 
lieved to more than overbalance this. Barley 
better, fancy upto 40c, good to choice 33@38c, 
poor stuff 20@33c. Flaxseed firmer at 93@94c, May 
9c. Seeds unchanged. 

At New York, this 
Chicago and Liverpool 
No 2 red wheat in ele 


2a@5e 


market closely follows 
with no special features. 
vator opens the week at 


strong 69c, an advance of 4c from last week, No 2 
corn 364c, same as last week, oats around 


244c or 
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nearly le advance. Flour is firmer, spring patents 
$3 50@3 60 P bbl, winter 15e higher, city patents 
3 90@4 25, rye flour 2 50@2 90, buckwheat flour 1 20 
@1 35, corn flour, fancy 2 20@2 60, oatmeal 2 W@ 
275. Rye steady, state 47c, buckwheat 39@40c, 
Mich field pea 58c, barley 38@46c, feeding barley 
32@33¢c, cloverseed $6 0@7 75, timothy 3 50@4 75. 
At London and Liverpool, markets steadier, 
prices maintain advance averaging about ic P bu. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [lARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 28 
@30e P dz, cold storage 20@22c, chickens 10@1le p 
th | w, 11@12¢ d w, roosters 7@8¢ 1 w, turkeys 12@ 
13e 1 w, 13@14ce d w, ducks 11@12¢ | w, 12@13c d w, 
geese 10@11¢ 1 w, 11@12c d w, beef 6@8e, veal T@ 
8c, hogs 3s@4}c, milch cows $35@40 ea, tallow 
5@5ic P th. Celery 90c@1 P dz behs, potatoes 9c@ 
1 P bbl, onions 2@2 50, turnips 50@60c, cabbages 
3@3 50 P 100, apples 2@2 50 P bbl, cranberries 7 50 
@8. Cottonseed meal 10@18 P ton, bran 13 50@ 14, 
middlings 16@17, loose hay 14@16, baled 14@15, 
clover 13@14, oat straw 7@8, rye 9@10, western 
corn 40@42c P bu, oats 25@27¢, wheat 60@68e, buck- 
wheat 42@4He. 

At Syracuse, chickens l0c P th lw, 13@1l4e dw, 
turkeys 14@15e, ducks léc, fresh eggs 22@23e Pp dz, 
cold storage 18@19¢, western beef 54,a7e P th,{farm- 
ers’ 44@6c, veal calves 8c, hogs 44@5c, sheep .5@ 
ic, hides 3@4}c, tallow 4@4}¢. Loose hay $13@16 
P ton, baled 15@18, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12, bran 
16, middlings 19, corn 38c P bu, oats 28@30c, 
wheat 65c. Beets 25@30c P bu, carrots 15@20c, 
parsnips 40@50e, turnips 20@25c, spinach 30@365c, 
celery 25@30c P dz, radishes 25c, squash 50@T5e P 
100 Ibs, potatoes 15@20c, onions 20@25c, cabbage 
2a3 Pp 100. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 22c P dz, potatoes 20@25¢c P bu, beans 
$1 25@1 50, pork 4@4 50 P 100 Ibs, beef 6ase P th, 
veal 6¢ 1 w, lard 7@8c, chickens 7@8e, shorts 13 p 
ton, middlings 13, barley 35c P bu, corn 35c, oats 
23c.—At Commack, Suffolk Co, eggs 30¢ Pp dz.—At 
Volney, Oswego Co, eggs 22c.—At Plattsburg, 
Clinton Co, hay 15, beef 4@5c, pork 4a5c, oats 28¢e. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, hens 10@ 
lic P th 1 w, 114@13e d w, turkeys 11@1l2c lw, @ 
l4c d w, ducks 11@15e, geese 8@llc, nearby fresh 
eggs 22c Pp dz, western new-laid 20@21c. Potatoes 
2a28¢ Pp bu, onions 40@50c, turnips 35@38e, ap- 
ples $1 75@3 P bbl. Ch timothy hay 16 0@17 p 
ton, mixed clover 13@13 50, rye straw 13 50@14 50, 
bran 12 50@13 25. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 
western 19@20c, chickens 12@124c 





22a23e P dz, fresh 
P tbh, turkeys -13 


@lic, ducks 13@1l4c. Potatoes 25¢c P bu, turnips 
$1 25@1 75 PY bbl, carrots 1@1 25, parsnips 1 50@ 
175. No1 timothy hay 17@17 25 p ton, clover 
13 75@14 25, middlings 12@13, bran 12@12 50, rye 
straw 8 25@8 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, a feeling of firmness and slightly 
higher prices prevail. Good to ch marrow, crop of 
"95 $1 50@1 524 P bu, medium 1 324@1 35, pes a 1 30@ 
1 35, white kidney‘1 60, red kidney 1 15@1 2: yel- 
low eye 1 45@1 50, foreign$medium 1@1 15, pen 110@ 
1 20, green peas T5@82kc. 

At Boston, supply rather in excess of demand 
and prices weaker. N Y and Vt small h p pea 
$140 P bu, marrow 130, screened 1 10@1 20, Cal 
pea 1 50@1 55, ch h p mediums 1 30, seconds 1@1 10, 
toreign pea 1 30, medium 1 25, extra yellow eyes 
1 50, red kidneys 1 30, dried limas 33@4c P th. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand fair and some improve- 
ment in tone shown under lighter receipts. Fey 
evap’d apples 7@7}e P th, ch 64@6}c, prime 6@6}c, 
sun-dried sliced 34@34c, quarters 34@44c, chopped 
2@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 5@7c, cherries 
8@10c, blackberries 3}@4c, evap’d raspberries fc, 
sun-dried 174c, huckleberries 6@6}c. 

At Boston, prices continue firm and demand 
light. Fey evap’d apples 7}#@8ic P tb, ch 7@7ie, 
prime 6}@6ic. 





Eggs. 
At New York, receipts of fresh eggs have be- 
come larger and concessions are made on all 


grades. Fey new-laid nearby 23@24c Pp dz, N Y 
country marks 20@22c, Pa 22@23c, western 20@2Ic, 








The! Rural New-Yorker helps 
reduce the mortgage and _ in- 
crease the profits of the farm. 
Let us send it this week. Send 


your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl Street, New York. 











Grand 


Results follow the faithful use of Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla. It does expel every trace of scrofula, 
cures rheumatism, neuralgia and catarrh, creates 
an appetite and makes the weak strong. 

‘**T was run down so it was all I could do to do 
my own work. I began to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and the first bottle helped me wonderfully. 
I have taken four bottles, and I feel better than 
I have for many years.” MRs. H. E. ARIAL, 
Lyonsville, Massachusetts. 7et Hood’s, because 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 


All druggists. 25c. 
‘Established 44 Years. 1895 
1854. The Old Reliable Hallada 9 . 
BStandard, Halladay Geare 


“U.S. SOLID WHEEL, 


and Gem Steel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST MADE.” 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO, 


115 Water St., Batavia, fll. 
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Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


% to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
peoekt Posts and Steel Rails;Tree,Flower and Tomato 

uards; Stee! Wire Fen ce Board, etc. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKaib, til. 


PURE—=_ 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL 6O., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 


World’s Fair 
Ur Award. 


SENZ 
We are the only Steel 
US. Roofing Co. awarded 


a RSS ’ 

=—— Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. 0. 
WANTE Farm or farms, several hundred 

acres; some wood land; well culti- 
tated; a stream of water never failing; hilly; not partic- 
mlar about buildings; close to main line P. & R., or Penn. 
T R’s.,in district between Trenton and Plainfield or 
Bound Brook, New Jersey; charity, not for speculation. 


‘ull description, Lowest price,to No.1. BOX I, 
DD, New York. 


325 acres, rich land, well watered. House cost £8,000 to 
build, barn and three tenant houses. Two and a half 
miles from city. Price 26000. Particulars 


D. H. LYNCH, Richmond, Virginia. 
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ch refrigerator 19@20c, limed 1i17@174c, culls and 
seconds $3@4 25 P case. 

At Boston, demand has fallen off and a weaker 
feeling is manifest although receipts still run 
light. Nearby and Cape fey 26@28e Pp dz, ch fresh 
eastern 24@25c, fair to good 18@20c, Vt and N H 
ch fresh 24@25¢ p dz, Mich, O and Ind fcy 22@ 
22c, fair to good 15@20c¢ Pp dz, refrigerator 17@18c, 
limed 174@18e. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, very quietin the fruit market, 
oranges find fair sale. Catawba grapes 7@l1le ® 5- 
ib bskt, ig Cod cranberries fey $9 50@10, prime 
8a9 } bbl, N J 6 25@7 25, Fla oranges 3 50@5 P bx, 
grape fruit 8@.10, tangerines 10@14, mandarins 8@ 
10. Fey peanuts 44@4jc P tb, shelled 43@5c, pecans 
24 a3ke, hickory nuts 50@75e Pp bu. 

At Boston, cranberries selling slowly, ch, dark 
Cape Cod $9@9 50 P bbl, light 7@8, boxes 2 50@3. 

Game. 

At New York, supplies continue light and prices 
firm. Fresh quail $1 75@235 pP dz, nearby part- 
ridges 75c@1 Pp pr, grouse 1 20@1 25, canvas ducks 
2 50@3, redheads 150@2, mallards 65@85c, fresh 
venison saddles 20@2 t P Ib, rabbits 20@22c P pr, 
jacks 40@50e. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and firm. Western bran 65@ 
75c P 100 ths, rye feed 65c, linseed meal $19, cot- 
tonseed 20 50@21, linseed oil cake 18 50, screenings 
5oa70e 100 ths, brewers’ meal 0c, grits 90c, 
coarse corn meal 68@71c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, firmer under light arrivals and 
continued good demand. Prime timothy $1 05@ 
110 pP 100 tbs, No 11, mixed clover 75@85c, straight 
65a 70c, salt hay 50c, long rye straw 85ce@1, short 
rye 60@70e, wheat 45@50c, oat 50@55e. 

At Boston, trading quiet and ch hay firm, offer- 
ings moderate. Straw firm and high. N Y and 
Can ch to fey $18 50@19 50 P ton, fair to good 17@ 
18, eastern ch 16@17, ord to fair 15@16, clover and 
clover mixed 14@15, swale 8@9, good to prime ‘rye 
straw 18@19, oat 10@11. 

Hops. 

At New York, brewers are well stocked ana are 
slow buyers. Export demand is moderate at low 
prices. Ch N Y state ’95s 8$@9}c P tb, med to 
prime 6@7kc, ’94s 44@5ec, Pacific coast ’95s 84@9}ec, 
"94s Hake. 

Onions. 

At New York, strictly choice steady, others 
neglected. N Y yellow $1 25@1 37 P bbl, Orange 
Co red 75c@1, yellow 1@1 37, eastern white 1 50@2, 
red 1, ye llow 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, steady with occasional sales of faney 
above quotations. Natives $125 p bbl, western 
Mass 1@1 25. 

: Poultry. 

At New York, larger receipts have caused a gen- 
eral weakening of prices. Nearby turkeys good 
to ch 13@14¢ P tbh, Mich, Ind and O, scalded 12@ 
12k¢, western dry-picked 124}@13e, large Phila 
capons 20¢ce, western 16@18¢e, Phila large chickens 
lbalte, N J 12@14e, Pa 10}@1lic, N Y and Pa fowls 
10ha lle, eastern ducks 15@17e, geese 10@13c, west- 
ern 9@10ce, white squabs $2 50@2 75 P dz. 

At Boston, a moderate steady sale at slightly 
improved prices. Northern and eastern ch spring 
chickens 16@18e P th, com to good 10@14c, extra 
fowls 13c, ch young ducks 12@14e, geese 8@10c. 
Western dry-packed turkeys 14c, chickens 14ec, 
fowls 10@12¢, pigeons $1 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, Fla truck in light supply and sell- 
ing well, winter vegetables without feature. L I 
cabbage $2 50@4 P 100, state 2@3, cauliflower 2@8 
~ bbl, western celery Ewe ~P dz, state 40@75e, 
NJ and L1 fiat behs 1@1 25, Fla egg plant 4@10 Pp 
bbl, green peas 2 0@5 Pp cr a, pumpkins 75c@1 Pp 
bbl, marrow squash h0@60e, Hubbard 60@75e, tur- 
nips habe, water cress 1@1 50 P 100 behs, washed 
earrots 75e@1 P bbl, Brussels sprouts 4@10c P qt, 
Fla cucumbers 1@4 ® cra, kale 1@1 25 } bbl, spin- 
ach 1@3, Fla tomatoes 150@3 ®P carrier. 

At Boston, trade is quiet and prices remain 
about as last quoted, roots and squashes firm. 
Beets 40e P bu, cabbage 60@75e P bbl, red $1 p 
bu, carrots 30c P bu,cauliflower 1 50@2 50 P dz,cel- 
ery 150@175 p dz, cucumbers 10 P 100, lettuce 60@75c 
P dz, parsley 1 25 P bu, parsnips 50c Pp bu, short 
radishes de Pp dz, spinach 75c@1 P bu, tomatoes 
hothouse 15¢ P fb, flat turnips 40@50c, rutabagas 
1 P bbl, marrow squash 65@75e P bbl, Bay State 
and Hybrid 65@75c, leeks 40c, artichokes 1@1 25 p 
bu, mushrooms 1 P~ tb, Brussels sprouts 3 50@4 50 
® bu, pumpkins 75c@1 P bbl, salsify 9e P dz, 
mint 1, cress 50e P dz, dandelion 2 P bu, horse 
radish 10e P tb, endive 75e P dz. 

Wool. 

The market is quieter and fairly steady at the re- 
cent advanee. Quotations on the basis of the fol- 
lowing at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with Chi- 
cago at the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa 
XX and above 20c, X 18¢e, No 1 21@214c,fine unwash- 
ed 14c, Ohio combing No 1 4@4 blood 214@22c, 
Ohio delaine 21@22c, Mich X and above 17@17}c, 
No 1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich combing No 1 3@} 
[To Page 70.] 
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a Pear, “Cherry, Apple, Grapes, Currants, Japan Plums, 
German Prunes. Al! Guaranteed free 
E E we from disease. Send for Dlustrated Catalog. PEA C Yl ES 
j R ROGERS NURSERY CO., 


‘ Box 30, Moorestown, N. J. Crosby & Champion. 








PEACH, PEAR, PLUMILEADING AND NEW VARIETIES 


deal, Oriole, taay Thonipson are the coming mar- 


ket Ptrawberzs ies ~ a tested. i Ae ries— Miller, London, ‘Colginhin, ack berries—Maxwell, Eldorado, 
Leader. (@ EVERYTHING CHOICE FOR THE FRUIT GROWER FG FIRST COST. Gur catalog 
sent free will en you money. ER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 








and Small Fruits. Hardy Northern grown stock. Alithe new 
and best varieties. The Alice Grape, keeps 411 ee Walter 
. Pease, finest desert 4 Hy ene many others. 60 page catalogue 
Free. Send for it. - YOUNG, NURSERIES, ocnester, N.Y. 


i SAVE ¥% your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO. 

Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 
To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price. and secures an 

agency. Write at once. 


Rochester Radiator Company, 











WHERE THE Where iT 


HEAT GOES: 9 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. SHOULD GO, 





Seed Bargains — 


not ‘‘ job lots,’’ but collections of the very best seeds of our best 
varieties, at special introduction prices—to enable farmers to determine which 





varieties are best adapted to their soils, and to make new customers for our 


«Blooded Seeds,”’ 


the best farm seeds in the world. Don’t send any money, just write for our 
catalogue. It is the handsomest farm seed catalogue ever published, and gives 
full details. 

EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., Honeoye Falls, New York. 








LOOK INTO IT *™ "enecidieattepcration‘istnc *4 7 
Improved U, §, Cream Separator 


EST FOR CREAMERY. 
Prices, $75.00 and up. 


FROM ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


We have used your No.1 U.S. Improved Separator since 
last April, and like it in every respect. We run through 
2,400 Ibs. of milk per hour, and tests taken by the Babcock Tester 
show but a mere trace of fat. The machine runs easy and never 
gets out of order. It is also very easy to clean, and we like it bet- 
ter than any other machine we have ever seen. We like every- 
thing about it. J. S$. CLARK, Forest Grove Creamery. 

FOREST GROVE, ORE., Nov. 22, 1895. 


: THE IMPROVED 
United States Cream Separator 


IS THE BEST FOR THE DAIRY. 


See records in our catalog. Send forit. Free to all. 
In the Experiment Station Dairy Schools the U.S., running full ca- 
pacity, showed tests of skimmilk, at 
Vermont, 0.03 of 1 per cent. 
Pennsylvania, 0.04 of 1 per cent. 
Indiana, a bare Trace only. 

The U.S. Separator is made under Patents owned ex- 
clusively by us. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 

We furnish everything tor Dairy and Creamery. Send for catalog. 















AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County where we have none. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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E. C. ‘Hubbard. 





E. C. Hubbard was born, raised and now 
resides at Water Valley, N Y. His father be- 
ing an enthu- 
Siastic as well 
as a pioneer 
market garden- 
er, he natural- 
ly took to the 
same vocation. 
Mr Hubbard is 
a@most careful 
and painstak- 
ing man and 
has improved 
greatly on cer- 
tain strains of 
vegetables. He 
introduced the 
Curly-leaf  to- 

mato many 
years ago and 
of late the Hubbard’s market tettes e and Im- 
proved Conqueror tomato. Mr Hubbard is a 
leader in republican circles at the place 
named and earnestly slieves that America 
was made for Americans. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR JANUARY. 
Onondaga, Fayette- Sullivan, Blooming- 








ille, 20-21 burg, 4-25 
Orange, Otisville, 20-21 Orange, Bulliville 27-28 
Onondaga, Marcellus, 21-: Seneca, Waterloo, 27-28 





o Ovid Center, 28-29 


Onondaga, Skaneateles, 2 
Tompkins, Trumans- 


Sullivan, Monticello, 





Seneca, Seneca Falls, 23- ry burg, 29-30 
Ontario, Clifton Orange, Unionville, 29-30 
Springs, 24-25 Ontario, Phelps, 30 


Apalachin, Tioga Co, Jan 9—We are having 
at the present time some severely cold weath- 
er. The lowest point reported was at the res- 
idence of G. W. Glover, the mercury register- 
ing 20 degrees below zero on the 6th. Most 
farmers are idle. Nothing much to do but pro- 
vide for their taxes at the rate of 312 on as- 
sessment valuation. Potatoes are being large- 
ly fed to stock. Feeds. in general are low 
with milk commanding 24ce at the station. 
Ice making rapidly with but very little put 
up as yet. 

Athens, Jan 11—Farmers have more land 
under the plow than ever before. The exces- 
sively dry weather of 1895 caused the failure 
of all seeding to grass and the warm weather 
continuing nearly through the whole of De- 
cember has given opportunity in most cases 
to tinish all desirable plowing. The first snow 
of the winter has just come and is giving 
much needed protection to grain and mead- 
ows. The one exception to the general short- 
ness of crops consequent from the almost un- 
precedentedly dry weather of the past sum- 
mer is the exceptionally good condition of 
our orchards. the growth of wood is good 
and where decent cultivation and fertilizing 
have been given the trees show a healthy and 
thrifty appearance. While it is difficult to 
understand the reason it is still evident that 
fruit trees as a rule do betterin a dry than 
in a wet season. The fruit is smaller but the 
quality is better and generally the quantity 
marketable fully as great. Theinjury to fruit 
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and foliage was very light compared with 
previous years. The surplus of hay and 
straw has been largely disposed of at fair 
prices. Quite a number of cows were bought 
at low prices during the fall from the moun- 
tain towns and the investment | sag mec to 
be a wise one, as they could now be disposed 
of at a very considerable advance on the pur- 
chase price. 

Bouckville, Madison Co, Jan 8—Parties from 
New York and Boston have been in this 
county recently looking for fine road and trot- 
ting horses, weighing from 900 to 1100 Ibs 
each and standing from 15 to 155 hands high. 
They were willing to pay from $150 to 300 
and more if necessary for horses that were 
satisfactory, but they found no desirable ones 
here. Farm horses of all ages are very plenty 
here and owing to the scarcity of hay are of- 
fered for sale at extremely low prices. Farm- 
ers’ institutes are doing good work here, as 
much practical information is disseminated 
and still more the younger men and women 
are encouraged to new efforts on the farm and 
to new love for their calling. The dairy inter- 
ests of the state have suffered for want of 
more general and specific information. This 
is given at the institute, which must result in 
a more uniform high grade product that will 
give dairy butter and cheese a higher stand- 
ing in the markets. The fruit and other in- 
terests have also been very well promoted. 
A farmers’ institute was held at Madison re- 
cently and among the speakers were H. E. 
Cook of Denmark, F. E. Dawley of Fayette- 
ville, F. A. Converse of Woodville, Rey Wal- 
ter Mitchell of Madison and John Gould of 
Aurora Station, O. The subjects discussed were 
Ins and outs of butter making, Selection of 
the dairy cow, The elements and value of 
fertilizers, Value of small fruits to the farm- 
er’s family and How to build silos. Each 
subject was handled in a _ practical manner. 
The question box at the opening of each ses- 
sion called forth many debates. Eggs are 
bringing good prices and the interest in poul- 
try keeping is unabated. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, Jan 10—Last Monday 
morning the mercury dropped way below 
zero. This arctic weather is the coldest 
known for years in this section. Plenty of 
snow for sleighing, but the snow is so dry and 
mixed with dust that a wagon runs better 
than a sleigh. Our broom factory has hard 
work to keep up with its orders. 


Cold Brook, Herkimer Co, Jan 7—Jobbers 
in lumber and logs are not very patiently 
waiting for snow. None to speak of has fall- 
en yet. Charles Rhodes has bought the Vick- 
ery mills of William Fields. Over 50 pairs of 
heavy bobs have been made this season. 
Moon & Pierce, manufacturers of light bebs, 
are getting more orders than they can fill. 
The saw handle and button mold factories are 
running on full time. The cheese box facto- 
ries are getting stock in for next season’s 
work. Hay $115 perton. D. W. Payne has 
brought a fine supply of water into the vil- 
lage for which he will receive many thanks 
and some money. 

Friendship. Jan 8—The Allegany county 
farmers’ institute met the 8th at Friendship. 
There was a good attendance. After the 
business meeting papers were read on various 
subjects. The county has an abundant crop 
of potatoes, but there is little market for 
them The farmers are feeding them. The 
hay crop was light and there were scarcely 
any apples. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co Ga, Jan 11—In clos- 
ing up the year of 1895 the farmer finds that 
the labor of his hands has not brought him 
the profit of former years. We had a couple 
of days that the thermometer stood below zero. 
Tuesday and Thursday we had snow to the 
depth of 10 inches, but the sleighing is not 
very good at this writing. James Moak 
has sold his farm to his son, Adam Moak, 
for $5500. Rye straw is in demand and 
selling from 14 to 15 per ton at present. 
Apples selling from 1 to 1.50 a barrel. The 
tax collector is now making his demand with 
an increase of taxation. Why is it the harder 
the times the higher the taxes? It does not 
seem right the law makers should increase 
the taxes the way it has been done the past 
year. Many farmers have notified their land- 
lords that they would not stay another year, 
for they could not pay their rents and live 
The drouth of last summer has killed nearly 
all of the new seeding. A good many of the 
farmers have plowed up their new seeding 
this fall. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co, Jan 11—The rain of 















last week has filled the wells and will give 
asupply for winter. Jan 8 was the first 
sleighing of the season. No market for pota- 
toes that we can learn of. Nearly all of the 
growers have sold their surplus of potatoes 
or are feeding them. All farm produce is low 
except hay which sells at $15 to 18 per ton. 
There will bean uncommonly large amount 
of land under the plow next spring. All 
spring seeding is a failure. Farmers are very 
busy improving the snow hauling wood, logs, 
etc. Among the most discouraged farmers 
are the hop growers: nearly all are going out 
of the hiatnees. 


Plattsburg; Clinton Co, Jan 6—A cold wave 
struck our town the 4th just after the hurri- 
cane. The farmers are all prepared for win- 
ter. Crops were good here this season and 
brought tow prices except butter, eggs and 
hay. Farmers are dropping trotting horses 
and taking up cows. All are pleased with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and think ita 
reliable paper. 

Peru, Clinton Co ¢, Jan 9—Thomas Arm- 
strong, an old resident and the first president 
of Clinton county farmers’ association, died 
at his home in Plattsburg, Jan 2, aged 74 
years. The town hall is fast assuming shape 
and when completed will do credit to the 
town. The fact that A. Mason & Sons have 
the contract is an assurance that it will be a 
good one. We are having very changeable 
weather. Christmas week the frost was out 
and many farmers were plowing, but a cold 
wave struck us about Jan land for several 
days mercury was below zero. The morning 
of the 6th it reached 22 degrees below. The 
high wind of Dee 31 did considerable damage 
about the county, blowing down many trees, 
fences, chimneys, ete. The potato market is 
the poorest ever known in this vicinity. The 
usual price for choice stock is 15c. Hay is 
being shined from town in large quantities, 
prices ranging from $10 to 11. 

Quackenkill, Rensselaer Co, Jan 6—Weather 
cold for a few days past. If it continues 
through the week there will be a goodly num- 
ber of ice-houses filled, mostly for creamery 
use as dairying is the principal part of farm- 
ing here. 

Syracuse, Jan 11—Very large attendance 
at the Onondaga county farmers’ club. The 
question was The cause and remedy for the de- 
cline in farms and farm products. The gist of 
the discussion was that too rapid opening 
of the great west by government aid was 
the principal cause of stagnation in the eastern 
states. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Jan 8—Winter is 
here in earnest. On the morning of the 6th 
the thermometers ranged from 12 to 18 degrees 
below zero. Although it has been without 
snow thus far, the winter ryeis in a flourish- 
ing condition owing to so much warm weath- 
er. A co-operative insurance company is be- 
ing formed in this town, as the rates on farm 
buildings have been raised from T5c to $1.25 
on 100 for three years in the old companies. 


Big Tuberculosis Scare—Tuberculosis to an 
alarining extent has recently been discovered 
in Malone, Franklin county, mostly among 
the dairies supplying the town with milk, 
and a panic prevails among the townspeople 
that buy milk from milkmen. Veterinary 
doctors are busy night and day testing cows. 
One herd of 65 cows had 41 condemned and 
they have been slaughtered. In another herd 
of 35 vows, 21 were found infected. Another 
of 47 cows had 38 badly infected. All these 
were selling milk in town. Thus far 448 cows 
have been tested and out of that number 113 
have been found infected. It is thought that 
the testing will be continued until every herd 
in town has been examined and no better 
work can be done this winter than weeding 
out these infected herds. 

Co-operative Insurance—The annual meeting 
of the mutual cheese factory and creamery in- 
surance company of St Lawrence, Lewis and 
Jefferson counties, N Y, was held at Ogdens- 
burg, N Y, Jan 7. This company was organ- 
ized in May, 1895, immediately upon the pas- 
sage of an act by the New York legislature 
authorizing creameries and cheese factories 
to insure mutually. The president elected at 
that time was W. H. Lewis of Potsdam, the 
secretary F. H. Fitch of Hammond, while F. 
K. Moreland was elected general manager 
and has had the active management of the 
company. During 1895 the company met with 
but one loss, a. factory in Potsdam, the as- 
sessment for which was $3.90 per thousand of 
insurance. When it is understood that old 
line companies charge from 2 to 3 per cent 









per year upon this class of property the sav- 
ing during the past year to factorymen will 
be readily appreciated. The meeting was 
called to order by Pres Lewis. Directors 
elected: St Lawrence, C. F. Clark of North 
Russell, J. W. Marshall of Rossie, W. H. 
Lewis of Potsdam, Henry L. Grant of Can- 
ton, F. H. Fitch of Hammond, George A. La- 
Lone of Dekalb and T. F. Rutherford of Mad- 
rid; Lewis county, H. E. Cook and James 
Smith; Jefferson county, 8. C. Cooper, S. N. 
Gould, H. 8S. Dean, Edward Lewis, Anson 


Miller, F. Flanders and J. Phillips. The 
committee to adjust losses for St Lawrence 
county were W. H. McCadam, W. H. Lewis 


and J. W. Marshall. C. F. Clark was elected 
president for one year, F. H. Fitch secretary 


for two years and F. K. Moreland general 
manager for three years. A _ resolution was 
adopted directing the general manager to 


issue no policies unless such applications have 
been approved by a director or some duly 
authorized agent. It was also decided to in- 
spect every factory insured in this company 
once a year, which inspection is to be made 
by directors who have authority in case of 
undesirable risks to authorize the cancella- 
tion of such policy and where the property is 
insured too high to direct the reduction of 
the amount carried. This company, although 
organized less than a _ year ago, has had a 
very successful year and has already saved a 
large sum to the members insured. They 
have started out with a new and strong board 
of directors and officers and having adopted 
additional precautions and safeguards is 
bound to become eminently successful. 


Civil Service Changes—In accordance with a 


resolution of the state civil service commis- 
sion the following positions have been trans- 
ferred from the non-competitive to the com- 


petitive class: The veterinarian in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, the chemists, horticul- 
turists and agricuiturists in the state experi- 
ment station and the geologist, botanist and 
entomologist and their assistants in the state 
museulm. 


The Western New York Horticultural 
ty celebrates its 41st anniversary in a memor- 
able convention at Rochester beginning next 
Wednesday, Jan 22, at lla m,in YMCA 
hall, corner St Paul and Court streets. A 
collection of new and rare fruits will be ex- 
hibited, and new implements and other ob- 
jects of interest will be examined by an intel- 
ligent committee. A special effort is being 
made to increase the membership to 500, the 


socie- 


fee being only $1, in return for which the 
very valuable annual report is supplied. 
There promises to be an outturning of horti- 


culturists at this meeting, and more than 50 
questions on timely topics are submitted for 
discussion in the program for the meeting. A 
return fare of one-third is given by all roads 
in the states, provided you obtain a receipt or 
certificate from your station agent when you 
start. Prof Roberts is going to repeat his pa- 
per on invisible friends and enemies of fruit 
growers, and will bring his entire class of 40 
or more students from Cornell. J. A. Wilcox 
speaks on the dewberry, Charles A. Green on 
competition, George G. Atwood on pruning, 
George T. Powell on crimson clover, Prof 
Slingerland on bugs, J. H. Hale on irrigation 
and business’ side of fruit culture, J. W. Spen- 
cer on cost of producing and selling Chautau- 
qua grapes, Dr Van Slyke on fads and frauds, 
D. J. Case on evaporated fruits, etc. 


The Legislature convened in regular session 
Wednesday, Jan 8, and proceeded to active 
work in the introduction of a number of bills, 
among them an excise bill prepared by Sena- 
tor Raines, providing for local option and sub- 
stitutes a tax for a license in four grades as 
follows: The retailers’ tax, storekeepers and 
druggists who sell by measure, pharmacists 
and steamboat, vessel and railway trade. The 
bill, which is of great length, was referred to 
the committee on taxation and retrenchment. 
Senator Nusbaum of the Albany district in- 
troduced a measure calling for an appropria- 
tion of $300,000 to be applied on the construc- 
tion of the capitol. In the assembly a large 
number of bills were introduced but none of 
them of agricultural importance. The govern- 
or sent in a batch of nominations, two only 
of which were confirmed, ex-Senator Fran- 
cis D. Kilburn of Malone as superintendent 
of the banking department in place of Charles 





AGENTS WANTED We desire to secure a 

. nimber of experienced 
canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 


sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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M. Preston, resigned, and James L. Stewart 
of New York as inspector of gas meters. The 
rest of the nominations were referred. The 
standing committee were announced by 
Lieut-Gov Saxton, that on agriculture con- 
sisting of Senators Higbee, Cahoon, Krum, 
Koehler and Ahearn. The assembly commit- 
tee consists of Messrs Ives of St Lawrence, 
Saunders of Cortland, Blaisdell of Erie, Zim- 
merman of Jefferson, Clark of Steuben, Steele 
of Ontario, Budd of Schuyler, Kinne of Sen- 
eca, Enders of Schoharie. 

Death of Mr Meecham.—The many friends of 
Mr Charles Meecham, long the well-known 
and popular agent of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist in central New York, will be pained to 


learn of his death of pneumonia at his home 
in Rockville, Ct, on Sunday last. The burial 
occurred Wednesday. Mr Meecham was a 


worker and his 
hundreds of his 


and faithful 
missed by 


conscientious 
visits will be 
farmer friends. 
The Farmers’ Meeting in Albany, originally 
called for the 18th, has been postponed to 
Tuesday, Jan 21. It is expected to be an 
important gathering for the discussion of the 
questions which vitally concern the agricul- 
tural condition of the state, and the recom- 


mendation to the legislature of measures 
which will have an uplifting tendency, if 
successfully put through both branches of 
the legislature. 


The Western New York Horticultural Society 
will hold its 41st anniversary in Y M C A mu- 
sic hall Jan 22 and 23. An elaborate program 
has been prepared. Reduced rates have been 
obtained on the railroads. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, Jan 8—Monday was 
the coldest day we have had for years, six de- 
grees below zero all day. On the 7th we had 
a light fall of snow. Farmers are getting 
in wood. Many of our farmers are thinking 
of turning their attention to some other money 
crop than pickles. They have not realized 
as good prices as in former years and the 
pickle houses demand larger pickles, which 
exhausts the vines and not as many can be 
raised to the acre. Taxes are high and all 
kinds of produce are low, making it hard for 
themverage farmer, and they do not cut as 
much wood and employ as much help, which 
inakes it hard for those who depend upon la- 
bor for the support of their families. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
INSTITUTES. 
Jan 20 
Jan 22 
Jan 24 
Jan 27 
Jan 29 








OPENING DATES OF JANUARY 
Clinton, J. A. Herr, Cedar Springs, 
Center, J. A. Woodward, Howard, 
Union, J. A. Gundy, Lewisburg, 
Snyder, E. W. Tool, Freeburg, 
Perry, J. E. Stephens, Acker, 
Juniata, M. Rodgers, Mexico, Jan 31 

Farmers’ Institutes—Prof John Hamilton, 
deputy secretary of agriculture and director of 
farniers’ institutes, has made his report. He 
deals at length with the necessity for agricul- 
tural education and on the causes of the pres- 
ent depressed condition of agriculture. One 
of these is the necessity of supplying to the 
soil its lost fertility and another is the compe- 
tition of the west which has reduced prices. 
There has also grown up amore fastidious 
taste on the part of the consumers of farm 
products that the great mass of farmers do not 
as yet know how to meet. The farmers are 
suffering from lack of knowledge and this 
knowledge the department of farmers’ insti- 
tutes aims to supply. The last part of the re- 
port treats in detail of the work done by the 
department and of the inadequacy of the ap- 
propriation. 


Matamoras, Pike Co o, Jan 9—We have just 


had some very cold weather in this section, 
also our first snow, but only about three 
inches. The Delaware river is quite high. 


Some rafts were run down this fall. Some ice 
has been harvested and some wood has been 
drawn up by the farmers. The spoke market 
is dull this year. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR JANUARY. 


Essex Co, Caldwell, 20 
Morris Co, German Valley, 21 

we Whippany, 22 
Somerset Co, Basking Ridge, 23-24 
Union Co, Westfield, 24-25 
Bergen Co, River Edge, 27 
Passaic Co, Pompton, 28 
Sussex Co, Deckertown, 29-30 

“6 Andover, 30-31 
Warren Co, Belvidere, 31-Feb 1 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Jan 7—The ther- 
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mometer registers about zero. Some ice has 
been harvested and this weather will enable 
every one to get a good supply. Wheat is 
68c, corn 35c, oats 28c, hay $12 per ton. 
Warren Co Jan 10—The farmers are feeling 
rather poorly in some parts of this county, 
having lost nearly all their crop of wheat by 
a little bug or worm as some call them _ pro- 
duced by a fly that seems to pass over the 
tields in the fall when the wheat is about six 
inches high. It is supposed that they lay the 
eggs, so that in the spring, soon after the first 
joint comes in the wheat, this little bug will 





be found in the heart of the stalk and it de- 
stroys the wheat. This same pest appeared 
some 20 years ago and stayed about three 


years. Thé corn crop was largely lost by the 


white grub worm and the buckwheat crop 
was somewhat injured. 
The State Horticultural Society at its recent 


meeting at Trenton elected these officers; 
President, Dr J. B.Ward of Lyons Farms; vice- 
president, I. W. Nicholson of Camden; secre- 
tary, H. I. Budd of Mount Holly; treasurer, 
Charles L. Jones of Newark. The meeting was 
well attended and very instructive. Messrs J. 
H. Hale of Connecticut, L. D. Williard of Gen- 
eva, N Y, Henry Bird of Bellville, N J, and 
Miss E. L. Vaill of Demarest, N J, were the 
star speakers of the occasion. Many facts of 
permanent advantage to horticulture were 
brought out by our home talent. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK, 

Webster (Monroe) grange, No 436, held a public 
meeting Jan4and Assistant Deputy S. T. Rob- 
bins installed the officers: M, Dufay Wright; O, E. 
C. Warner; L, Henry A. Bowman; 58, Fred Heck- 
er; AS, Robert Woodhill; C, Elbert Herrie; T, 
George W. Dunn; 8, Edith Wright, G K, Walter 
Phippen; Ceres, Susie Pellett; Pomona, Julia Klein; 
Flora, Carrie Grabb; L A 8, Libbie Woodhull; 
trustee, John Enbland; organist, Hannah Pierce; 
librarian, Jay E. Thompson. After installation 
an abundant feast was provided. This grange 
has about 265 members and is in splendid condi- 
tion for the coming year. 

At the regular meeting of the Savona (Steuben) 
grange, No 302, on Jan 38 the following officers 
were installed: M, D. F. Ward; O, C. E. Cole; 
L, D. Dusenberg; 8, William McLochlin; A §8, H. 
L. Smith; C, J. B. Peterson; T, S. Helm; S,Isaac 
Johnson; G K, Isaac Lockwood; Pomona, Mrs G. 
O. Sexton; Flora,Mrs Isaac Johnson; Ceres, Mrs H. 
Smith; L AS, Mrs I. Lockwood. This grange is in 
a prosperous condition, having about*90 members 
and constantly increasing. 

MARYLAND. 

Centennial grange, Baltimore Co,has installed the 
following officers: M, H. B. Stevenson; O, Thomas 
G. Stevenson; L, Eliza Ridgely; 8, H. V. Waltjen; 
AS, R. M. Isaac; C, W. J. Shanklin; T, Anna 
Rider; 8S, John A. Worthy; G K, E. Herman; Po- 
mona, Mrs A. E. Talbot; Flora, Florence’ Rice; 
Ceres, Mrs H. B. Stevenson; L A 8S, Sophie Talbot. 
State Master Henry O. Devries of Mariottsville 
officiated at the public installation immediately 
after a sumptuous old-fashioned Maryland lunch. 
srother Devries in the course of his remarks at- 
tributed the lack of interest in too many southern 
granges to the lack of appreciation of the true 
object of the grange, that of the education of the 
American farmers, not so much in the line of 
knowing how to grow crops as to what to do with 
the crops after they are grown. He favored the 
establishment of a farmers’ market in Baltimore 
and spoke of such a market in Philadelphia, where 
800 farmers can come in direct touch with the con- 


sumers. He urged the members of the order to 
lend a helping hand to farmers’ institutes. As 
usual the temperance question was consid- 


ered and a petition from the W C TU, amending 
the present liquor license law, was promptly sign- 
ed by every membér present. 

Chillum Castle grange, Prince George Co, has 
elected these officers: M, John Miller; O, George 
M. Perkins; L, J. Enos Ray; 8, George A. Gude; 
AS, Alexander Gude; C, William R. MeChensey; 
T, James Miller; S, Elias Rowell; G K, Samuel 
Anderson; Ceres, Mrs J. Enos Ray; Pomona, Mrs 
George M. Perkins; Flora, Mrs William R. McChen- 
sey; LAS, Mrs Alexander Gude. This grange is 
largely engaged in trucking and milk dairying. 

OHIO. 

Jefferson grange, No 909, near Ada installed of- 
ficers for the ensuing year Jan 9%, Past Master 
T. J. Carey officiating: M, J. F. Schafer; O, U. 8S. 
Bowers; L, Mary R. Loutzenhiser: 8S, J. H. 
Klingler; AS, A. L. Klingler; C, Amos Klingler; 
T, George Ash; 8, M. E. Loutzenhiser: G K, L. L. 
Long; Pomona, Bessie Klingler; Flora, Emma 
Long; Ceres, L. M. Klingler; L A 8S, Eva Wood. 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











{AREEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON’S, No. 31 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. 
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GENERAL /IARKETS. 


[From Page 67.) 
Ky, Ind, Mo combing } 
§ blood 17@18e. Scoured basis Tex 
34@36c, medium 30@32ec, territory 
medium 30@32c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 2@ 
26c P th, dairy 244@25c.—At Syracuse, firm. Good to 
ch emy 23@24c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, receipts 
small, market firm. N Y and Pa emy e24ic, 
Elgin 25@254¢, N Y dairy 21@22c, western lel6e. 
At Commack, Suffolk Co, 22e. 

At New York, the ruling has been quiet and 
the week opens Elgin at 25c, barely sustaining the 
recent advance. Supplies have been moderate 
and a feeling of general steadiness pre ee 
Elgin and other western cmy extras 25¢ P Ib, Y 
and Pa extra emy 23}@24c, western firsts 234 Rt, 
seconds 20@22c, N Y dairy half tub extras 21@22c, 
firsts 17@19¢, western dairy firsts 16@17c, seconds 
13@l4c, fresh factory tubs 164@17e, firsts 14@15}c. 
Small selected lots usually command a premium 
of le over these prices. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings light, 


blood 18@184c, 
as fine spring 
fine 34@37c, 


blood 20e, 


market ruling firm. Western extra emy 24¢ 
P ib, jobbing sales 25c, fairto prime 19@23c.—At 


Pittsburg, extra cmy 25@254c, other brands 21@23e, 
dairy 15@17e. 


Ohio—At Columbus, steady and unchanged. 
Elgin emy 25e P th, Ohio 19e, dairy 15@16c.—At 


Cleveland, fairly active and stronger. Elgin emy 
4%@25c, Ohio 20@23c, dairy 17@19c.—At Toledo, 
firmer. Good to ch emy 22@23c, dairy 20@21c.—At 
Cincinnati, fey Elgin emy 2c Pp tb, Ohio 16@18e. 

At Boston, the quietude continues, receipts 
being moderate with but a small proportion of 
strictly choice and the call sufficient to sustain 
tubs 


prices. Quotations for round lots of 2 to 5 

are as follows: Vtand NH ecmy assorted sizes 
2@26c P th, northern N Y 25@26c, westerns 25c, 
northern firsts 22@23c, eastern 22@2ic, west- 
ern firsts 22@23c, seconds 16@18c, extra Vt 
dairy 2ic, N Y¥ 20@2le, firsts 18@19¢c, western 


dairies 14@15c. Prints 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 10@1le Pp tb, flats 9§@10}, pound skims 3@5c, 
imt Swiss 14@15¢.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 9}@11c.—At Buffalo, steady. N Y full cream 


114 @12¢, 5c, full skim 
4c. 

At New York, 
change to report, the 
and trading generally 
grades occasionally bring a premium. Full cream 
York state large fancy 10¢ P tb for colored and 
white and 1l0}c for small de. Good to ch small %@ 
10c, light skims small 6}@7c, part skims 5@64c, 
full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At 


western 10@10}c, part skim 
although there is little or no 
market has continued firm 
satisfactory. Highest 


Philadelphia, trading only 
in small way prices steady. N Y factory, ch small 
10jc P tbh, fair to good 9}a@l10}c, ch large 10}c, fair 
to good 94@10c, part skims 6@8c.—At Pittsburg, 


Ohio full cream 9}@10je, N Y 104@11c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Full 
eream cheddars, N Y 12c, Ohio 10}c, limburger 


Full cream cheddars 
5@se, imt Swiss 12@ 
demand. Full cream 


124c.—At Cleveland, 
11@12c¢, flats 9}@10}c, skims 
124c.—At Toledo, in good 
cheddars 11@12c, flats 9@10c, imt Swiss 11@12c.— 
At Cincinnati, demand moderate. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 9@9}c, family favorite 9}@10c, twins 
10@109ke. 

At Boston, trading moderate 
small lots, stocks being 
the feeling firm. N Y full 
® th, large 10c, firsts 8&@9c, 
large 10c, sage cheese 11}c, 
Ohio flats 9@10c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and colored 
firm at 9}c. 


steady. 


and mostly in 
gradually reduced and 
cream small sizes 10}c 
Vt small extra 10kec, 
skims 3@5c, full cream 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 
“Tlike Bowker’s animal meal,” says C. F. 
Christian, Bridgewater, Mass, “because my hens 
and pullets lay better since I used it.” 








AC ALIFORNIA INCOME-YIELDING HOME, 
with small capital. Large colony; fine families. Irriga- 
tion, health, fruit, milk, pork, poultry, honey. B. Marks, 
Box 175, Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE. Win. “Mager, Saticoy: Ventura Con Cal 











THE DAIRY MARKETS 


No Risk 


in Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can at 
a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to Take 
Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both free ; 
use enough to find out; if you don’t 
like it, take the can back and get the 
whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 





POSL Se Oa) ypouts 


GIVE 


jiore Sap ay 


every day for 


More Days and make 
More filoney {.. x27 


other, and there is a 


Le , ged — 
scientific reason for it, bate 


explained in our Free on the box, 
Catalogue. 200 delivered at any R.R, station. 
) Sei 
No.2,leth.23gins. No. 1, $250 
er 100; No. 2, 
2.35 per 100. 
Samples, 10c. 


Cc. C. STELLE, 81 Fifth Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Ste Trap 
does it. 












No. 1. 
Length 25¢ ins. 
The genuine has 









chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 
New Corn, 900 bus. on 5 acres. 
New Potatoes and Oats at 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
FARM aay 74 oe. CHOTC "aes 
E SEEDS, Cata 
ee, woe 
S E E D TOSEPH HARRIS CQ., 
Moreton Farm (P.O.) N. Y. 


POTATOE 








9 21.50 
* a Boi. 





Lar; eat powers of POTATOES for Seed in 
Amer he “Rural New- Yorker” gly es Sal- 
ser’s Early Wisconsin a yield of 786 bushels 





acre. Prices dirt cheap. Our great Seed 
, i esand sample 14-Day 
tage. HIN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 








NEW SPINELESS GOOSEBERRIES fisvts, ceserip- 


tion and price address C.H.J OOSTEN, 36 Dey St., New York | 





Wisconsin Improved Farms 
Near the City of Rice Lake, Barron 
160 to 1200 acres in each, and 

all desirable. 


County, 


The largest has over two miles of shore line on Rice 
Lake; gently rolling, about 700 acres highly cultivated, 
balance pasture, meadow and woodland. Large farm 
house, horse barn, Cow barn, hay sheds and other build- 
ings. Adapted for mixed farming; unsurpassed for stock 
raising. Rich soil, healthful climate, pure’ water, fine 
schools, ample railroad facilities. 

Write for prices and full particulars to 

THE KNAPP, STOUT & CO. COMPANY, 


Land Department, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


GENTS To sell Washing Machines. Our washer has 
reversible rotary motion, the true hand rub- 
bing principle. Something new. Sample at wholesale, 
Particulars. Crystal Washing Machine Co.,Columbus,Ohio. 


Dunn County, 
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BOSTO,, 
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"Roan Jc 


Live 


: SLEEPING CARS 
é -EPUCACO CUTER 


For detailed information address 





B.F. HORNER, Ge Pe Aeg CS eatin a O-. 














THINCS CROW fast and large in ground that has been covered with 


CANADA UNLEACHED 
HARDWOOD ASHES 


AND BONE 


Supplied in carload lots, - bulk, sacks or barrels, direct from Canadian storehouses. 


ne Meal, 
houses of Armour & Co., Chicago. 


FERTILIZERS 


Bone and Blood, etc,, shipped direct from the immense slaughter 
For prices, pamphlets, etc., address MUNROE, LALOR 


& Co. 32 Arcade Building, Oswego, N. Y. General Eastern Agents for Armour & Co., of Chicago. 














AGENTS 
WANTED. 







Tlustrated gemaiies mailed in on 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. 


SENT ON TRIA 


if not satisfactory. 


N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


ACM 






in one operation. 
tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—pr actically indestruc ible. 


To be returned at my expense 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels the soil 
Made en- 


$8.00 and up. 
DUANE H, NASH, Sole Wofr, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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Has the genuine America 
truth- a practical-up-to-date“sarm paper,with / 
2 million readers bright, clean, Progressive and Patriot: ff 
ic, and has nouse for monopolies. Cut this out andi 
senda 10S for 2Zmonths and a fine portrait of} 
e Washington, Farmer and Father of hi 


a G 
*<Geor 
ld simere oor et a beauti 


hey must have seat 


ilk AasTieT, 
the first table. No. 1. \*o 
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» ‘ting — Cells the plain 
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National League of Commission Merchants 


The best interests of the producer and coun- 


try shipper received some consideration at 
the commission merchants’ convention last 
week. This was the fourth annual meeting 
of the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants, and was held at St Louis Jan 8 to 10 
inclusive. While primarily this organization 
looks after its own members scattered in 16 
cities, its deliberations and legislation have 


much of moment to the agricultural classes. 
Among the resolutions adopted and strongly 
supported was one looking toward the general 
acceptance in all trade centers of uniformity 
of packages. This was insisted upon even 
more strongly than a year ago, and the influ- 
ence of such must be eventually felt. The 
opinion was universal that a barrel should 
hold 3 bu, that a quart of berries should prove 
a full quart and no less, and that a half bush- 
el basket of peaches contain 16 quarts and not 
12 or 14. 

The correct tare on poultry 
well taken, and it was urged that shippers 
from the country should mark same exactly 
as itis. Instead, it was pointed out that too 
frequently there is so much doubt about the 
correctness of weight claimed that those who 
buy the poultry from the commission mer- 
chants refuse to pay until the property is de- 
livered and the exact tare determined by re- 
weighing. This causes an annoying delay in 
making money returns, both to commission 
merchant and interior shipper. 

Transportation and freight rates were ex- 
haustively discussed and initial efforts made 
to reform some of the burdens shippers are 
now obliged to stand. The whole organiza- 
tion proposes to give its moral support to any 
league which has a just 

end a strong committee 
was appointed with one delegate from each 
league. This committee proposes, in effect, 
to let transportation concerns know that there 
is acompact organization which will work 
asaunit in righting such wrongs as may 
arise from time to time, when same are de- 
termined worthy of attention, This includes 
the question of discrimination in rates of 
freight from given points to a common ter- 
minal, and instances were cited showing the 
need of some such reforms, common in fact in 
all lines of traffic. 


was a point 


and every branch 
grievance. To that 


The National League of Commission Mer- 
chants now includes 205 concerns, compared 
with 164 a year ago, a growth of about 25 per 


standing and meritorious 
work of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (the only 
farm journal represented at the convention) 
in its special field, was publicly recognized 
by resolutions, and cognizance fully taken of 
the value of its departments devoted* to mar- 
ket crops and the business side of farming. 


cent. The high 


The annual election of officers for 1896 in- 
cluded H. S. Bean of Boston president, C. 
H. Kleinfelter of Cincinnati vice-president, F. 
E. Wagner of Chicago secretary and RB. H. 
Brown of Philadelphia treasurer. The next 
annual meeting will be held in Boston, Jan, 


1897. 
New England Markets, 


At Hartford, Ct, chickens 12c P fib 1 w, 16c d w, 
fowls 10¢c 1 w, 14e d w, turkeys 16@18e dw, ducks 
and geese 16c, fresh eggs 30@35c, potatoes 40c P 
bu, onions 50c, turnips 40c, cabbage 60@75e P dz, 
squash 2c P th, apples $2@3 P bbl, loose hay 18@20 
P ton, rye straw 18c, veal 6c P th.—At Waterbury, 
Ct, chickens 10@12c P th 1 w, 16c d w, fowls 8@10¢6 
l w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 18e d w, fresh eggs 30c P dz, 
cold storage 18e, potatoes 40ec P bu, onions 50@60c, 
turnips 40c,apples 1 50@2 P bbl, cottonseedfmeal{21 
® ton, middlings 17@18, baled timothy hay 16@18, 
Tye straw 14.—At Springfield, Mass, potatoes 30@ 
35c P bu,marrow squash lie P tb, cabbage 3c P 100, 


carrots 30c P bu, onions 30@35c;" beets 40@50c, 
apples 2@325 P bbl, fresh nearby eggs 
32@35ec P dz, western 23@24c, turkeys 13@l4c 
® tbh, chickens 13@16c, fowls 10@12c, ducks 


and geese 13}c, beef 6@8}c, gluten meal 17 P ton. 


CLOVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds 
in America. 5000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last 
a lifetime. Meadows sown in April will give a 
rousing crop in July. Prices dirt cheap. Mam- 
moth catalogue and 10 pkgs. Grass and Grains, 
free for but 10c, postage. Catalogue alone 5c. 


JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


























COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





Our Ninety-Fifth Annual Ca 


of estab 


For Nearly a Century the 








mailed FREE on application. 


J.M.THORBURN & Co.1S5 JOHN ST.NEwYork 


talogue is now ready, and will be 
It contains the 
largest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty 


lished merit, 


Leading Seed House of America, 

















Headquarters 
for Sweet Peas 
NEW DOUBLE SWEE 


True to name. 


Moe ee 
Mixed Varieties, per pound 40 cents, 


Half pound 25 cents. 
Quarter pound 15 cents, 
T PEA, Bride of Niagara, 


Price—Packet 25 cents, half packet 15 cents. 


The Wonderful CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE, only 15 cents. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1896. 
The Pioneer Seed Catalogue. 
Lithographs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Fuchsiz 
Black berries, 
Vegetables, 
real work of art. 


for any of the above, 


Raspberries, New Leader Tomato, 

Filled with good things, old and new. 
Full list of Flowers, Vegetables, Small Fruits, etc., with description and ic 

Mailed on receipt of 10¢., which may be deducted from first order—really free,—or fre Foaan 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


_ise JAMES VICK’S SONS 







TRIED AND TRUE NOVELTIES 


Fuchsias, Roses, Blackberry, The Pearl 

ag, Gooseberry, Potatoes, Earliest Tomato 
nown,; etc. .« ° ‘ @ 
Presswork on Novelty Pages, entirely new idea—a 


e with an order 

















URPEE’S 


A 
fo 


elsewhere. Price 10c. (less than cost 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., 


FARM ANNUAL for 1896. 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
BOOK of 184 pages, more complete than ever be- 
re ;—hundreds Of illustrations, pictures painted from 


nature—It tells all about the Best Seeds that Grow, and rare novelties that cannot be had 


), but mailed Free to all who intend to purchase Seeds. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


































































OUR 1896 SEED CATALOG QO 
is now ready. It is handsomely illus- 4 
trated by direct Photographs, and isO 
full of meat. It is written for business 
and to Business Buyers it is sent free. 6 
If you want it write now. 

JOHNSON 4 STOKES, 217 and 219 Market St.» 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
es 










































New Plums. 
TATGE 


The Best. 


MILTON 


The Earliest. 


Chas. Downing 


Most Beautiful. 
Send for 
Catalog. 

Silas Wilson Co., 


Atlantic, la. 






























standard seeds every - 
where; sown by the 
largest planters in the world. 
Whether you plant 50 square feet 
of ground or 50 acres, you should 
have Ferry’s Seed Annual for ’96, 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners ever given 
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away. Mailed free. 
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How to grow and care for them, as wéli as all other ¢ 
flowers of worth, is told in the 27th annual edition 
D of our New Guide to Rose Culture—a magnificently 
illustrated book of 110 pp., magazine size, just out 


P for 1896. 
» free on request. 


This book and a sample of our magazine ¢ 


RP el lO 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 


























he Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. ¢ 





www 


4 Largest yielding corn,oats 
& potatoes, Frutts, plants 





The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful, Health 
Educational advantages 


fine. 
unsu 


Farms and City property for sale. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


Near the great markets. 
rpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Write to 


SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


and trees, Accurate des- 
criptions. 


Money-saving 
rices, Write today it’s 
ree, If you plant a tree 

or sow a seed you need it. 

If you are a market gard- 

ener, let us know it. Men- 


r Frank 


tion this pa 
venna, O. 


Ford & Son, 
















| complete Catalogue of 
ahi ORANGE JU@D COM 
Shicago. 









icultural Books, address 
ANY, New York and 
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The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Keep on a High Tobacco Tariff. 

The efforts made by this association in the last 
congress to keep a restricted tariff on imported 
wrapper tobacco is cause for congratulation. That 
a republican congress should grant a $2 per pound 
duty on wrapper tobacco, and a democratic con- 
gress should approve and pass a $1.50 duty on the 
same is very satisfactory, but there is much to be 
asked for in the way of legislation, and as an 
association we should be onthe alert to watch 
our opportunities and counteract the effort that 
will be made to put a lower uniform rate of duty 





on all imported tobacco, and have funds in our ®, 


treasury and a committee ready to protect the 
interests of the tobacco grower of this valley. 
As Lhave said to you before, much can be 
accomplished by a persistent and aggressive 
effort. There are so many things that must be 
considered in the cultivation of tobacco, that only 
he who has the staying qualities of a Grant and 
who ‘*proposes to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer’? should enter or continue the 
business. For instance when after a year of plan- 
ning and outlay of money and labor, a sudden 
darkening of the sky is followed by a downpour 
of hail; even but for a moment—there is a dashing 
of hopes as well as of profits to the ground, or if 
what seems to be a beautiful crop of tobacco has 
been carefully housed, it is found on taking down 
that a dry and hot autumn has taken the life from 
the crop and instead of the fine and silky wrap 

per, a dull and white veined one appears. I some- 
times think that one of the lines of that couplet in 
regard to tobacco, ‘‘And the devil sowed the seed,”’ 
is not far from right; and all things considered is 
it a wonder that the average tobacco grower 
needs all the protection he can get? Surely, it is 
only too evident that the adversities that follow 
the tobacco business have been in full presence 
the last few years.—[{Pres Farnham, to Chemung 
Valley Tobacco Growers’ Ass’n. 

NEW YORK—At Butler, Wayne Co, ’9 leaf is strip- 
ped and in the bundle. Early crops are in good 
condition. A few white veins are reported. Acre- 
age in 96 will be still further reduced. A few 
sales "93 were made at 1}@3c.—At Lysander, leaf 
all down, some sold at 6c in bundle. Occasional 
white veins are found. The section uncut by hail 
contiins some very fine wrapping crops.—At Bel- 
giurm), tobaeco dull. The ’9 crop off the poles and 
nearly all stripped. All reports are that it is a 
fine one. No white veins or pole burn in the 
town. Growers will curtail quantity and improve 
the quality. M. Abbott delivered 24 cs at Bald- 
winsville, the poorer grades of three old crops, 
for 1, 2, 3 and 4c P th.—At Huron, growers hold a 
number of carloads of fine binder and wrapper 
leaf.—In the Chemung valley, Julius Markzer of 
Syracuse has bought the following crops: William 
Brant, 16 cs ’ at 10 and 5c; B. D. Smith, 9 es ’S 
at 6c. William Brill has bought for Kerbs & Specie 
the following new crops: David Titus,4a at The 
in cs, John Rowley, 3 a at 7}ec through; Mr Den- 
ning’s crop at 8c through; Henry Yaweger, 9a at 8c 
through.—At Wellsburg, Matthews Brothers sold 
their leaf at 7jc in the bundle; E. M. Leverick at 
54sec in bundle to C. F. Smith of Lancaster, Pa. 
William Hemington has been gathering his annual 
crop of samples.—The annual meeting of the New 
York state tobacco growers’ association will be 
held in Association hall, Baldwinsville, Jan 25 at 
2.30 pm. Election of officers will take place. All 
growers are invited to attend and any others in- 
terested in tobacco culture. 

On10—The severe cold weather of the first half 
of January put a stop to much of the tobacco buy- 
ing and casing. Now that warmer weather has 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 

A COUGH SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECTED. ‘“Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches”’ are a simple remedy and give 
immediate and sure relief. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1896 is larger and 
more complete than ever before, and is now a 
handsome book of 184 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and hundreds of illustrations from nature. 
As advertised elsewhere, the publishers, Messrs 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, will be 
pleased to send a copy free to any of our readers 
who name this paper, when w riting for it. 

Three new plums offered by the well-known 
firm of Silas Wilson Co, Atlantic, lowa, bid fair 
to become great favorites. One called Tatge is 
spoken of as the best, the “Milton as the earliest, 
and the Charles Downing as the most beautiful. 
All interested in fruit culture should secure a*copy 
of Silas Wilson Co’s new catulog, which will be 
mailed free on application. 





The wooden hen, manufactured by one of the 
most popular and reliable incubator and brooder 
inventors of the country, MrG. H. Stahl of Quincey, 
lili, is just the machine needed by the city and 
town poulterer or the smail farmer. A smal! ineu- 
bator is this wonderful wooden hen, of 28 egg 
capacity and selling at $6, or with brooder for $10. 
It is one of the neatest and most needed poultry 
inventions of recent years and is bound to meet a 
popular demand. Write at ones for illustrated 
catalog and mention this paper when writing. 





TOBACCO CROP AND 


set in, growers are assorting and casing the leaf 
or showing it to the many buyers who have sud- 
denly again taken to the road. Crops have been 
contracted for through the Miami valley at 5@64c. 
The annual statement of the pean oe of 
the Cincinnati leaf tobacco market for 1895 and 
previous years shows more than average receipts. 
Offerings during 1895 were a little below the aver- 
age of the past six years, rejections unusually 
heavy because of inferior quality and stocks 
heavy. The cash from sales for ’95 was far below 
the average of the past 9 yrs, even for an aver- 
age year’s sales of hogsheads. The table below 
states in hogsheads the business in heavy leaf for 
each consecutive year: 


~ TEN YEARS OF CINCINNATI TOBACCO TRADE, 


Year Re- Offer- Rejec- Sales Deliv- Cash am’t Stocks 
ceipts ings tions eries of sales 
#8,187,.306.83 21,119 
9,066,484.57 19,746 
259, 21, a 


1895, 80,508 103,!98 
18%, 76,625 104,010 
1893, 67,467 74,386 
1892, 84,482 109,612 
1891, 78,176 116,981 
1890, 75,930 118,220 
1889, 8.091 106,662 
1888, 24,974 48,148 $2: 
TS87, 62074 78.625 12,701 65,924 63,228 —9,934,611.88 
1886, 58,467 = 73,823 18,507 55,316 55,957 — 4,939,078.13 
THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET has ex- 
perienced dealings of small volume since 
the new year and _ the buying interest is 
very tame. Prices for inferior stock were 
rather soft, but otherwise remain steady. The 
sales reported include 100 cs ’% N E Hav 
at l10@l6c, 50 cs 9% 22 Hav at lic and 
100 es Pa seedleaf at pt. Market quiet during 
December with sales at 7100 cs of which home 
trade took 6100 cs and export 1000. The demand,for 
export continued good, but was mostly fed by 
sales in the interior. A noteworthy item in the 
export trade is that the demand runs for better 
grades, good binders and fillers, while formerly 
generally only common fillers were taken for that 
purpose. Prices have remained steady and about 
as below: 
Havana Png 








#2 50@6 00 Broad leaf binders, 12% 15 


on fine fill, 1 15@1 30 “* seconds, 16@ 2% 

. 2’d fill, 85a l 05 ” first, 35@ 4 
Hav sound w’rs, W@ 65 “* running, 224.@ 3 
* 2 wrappers, 30@ 45 Pa wraps, 20 30 
** binders, We 2 * fill, W@ 18 
Havana sound fill, 5 00@8 00 Sumatra w rappers, 2 W0@2 00 
Ct & Mass fill, 8@124, Light, 3 005 00 
Broad leaf fill, 8@ 12 Dark, 2 00@3 00 


PENNSYLVANIA—The state department of agri- 
culture has commissioned Dr H. P. Armsby, di- 
rector of the state experiment station, to conduct 
experiments upon the culture and curing of to- 
bacco under the law authorizing the secretary to 
employ experts for special examinations or inves- 
tigations. The work will be substantially a con- 
tinuation of that which has been carried on in 
Lancaster and Bradford counties the past two 
years under the general supervision of the state 
and a further appropriation for which was made 
by the last legislature but vetoed by the governor. 
—At Lancaster, trading has increased but little 
over that of the last weeks ef 1895. Tobacco deal- 
ers are hopeful that trading will pick up and 
prices show some advance. Stocks held by manu- 
facturers are small and as growers continue to hold 
immense quantities of leaf, any buyings by 
manufacturers will surely set a movement in 
motion from growers’ sheds. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in two minutes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 








MARKET 


DON'T STOP TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious 
to the Nervous System. ‘“Baco- 
Curo” is recognized by the med- 
ical profession as the scientific 
cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You 
can use all the tobacco you want 
while taking it; it will notify you 
when to stop. “Baco-Curo” is 
guaranteed to cure where ll 
others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any 
case, no matter how bad, or 
money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 

One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 
#2.50, at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price, 


Write for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMI 
CAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


$3. SHOE BEWokLD. = 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and S 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
S DS 8 other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 








Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, 82.50 2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, 82 ‘and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











Perfection Mfg. Co., A70, Englewood P. O., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEPERS s&h?.5o 
ior copy 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 

§ Handsomely Hiastrated BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE. and A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina,0O. 












p= 'Oatman’s Repair Kit 


Patented Oct. 8, 1895. 


>= os Full sized tools. Most complete Kit on the 


market. Do your own repairing and save 
money. Sells like hot cakes. Big money for 
agents. Full Kit 83.00. Cobbler Kit 1.50. 
Tinner Kit #1.50. Send for cireular. 


OATMAN BROS., Medina, Ohio. 








If you are to buy an- reese 





EVAPORATOR, 


Of course you will select the one that excels all others, which is the 


WILLIAMS. 


Syrup and sugar made on it scored the most points at the 
World’s Fair. The Williams Evaporator took only Medal 
and Diploma awarded to American Evaporators. Syrup and 


sugar made on the Williams took 


First Premium and Grand Sweepstakes at 


Vermont Sugar Makers’ Association, 1895, 


and at State and County Fairs too numervus to mention. 


Send for Catalogue. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
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My, coed | ENING? 
| ny G NOME 
Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 














SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Theodora, Katherine and Cordelia and 
mother, leave Chicago for Edgewood, an 
in Missouri to which they have 
Alexander Blair, the mother’s brother. Estate 
contains a hidden treasure. An acrimonious meet- 
ing on the eve of departure with Aunt Sue, of 
Chicago, the mother’s sister-in-law. **Cordy,”’ 
the youngest sister (who tells the story), finds the 


their 
estate 
inherited from 


Kezells, the negro family who take care of Edge- 
wood, plundering the estate. The lawyer in 
charge of the estate, Clement, has an office boy, 


Peel, by name, who informs Cordy on a slip of 


paper that ‘‘old Clement has stolen $50,000 of the 
Edgewood cash.’’ Cordy keeps the slip. In the 
evening ap thers sees from a window someone dig 


among the arth a glass pitcher or 
flagon and draw a roll from its inside. She runs 
down stairs to loose the dog, Gordon. 

Gordon, the hounds and the negro boy, Jim, tree 
the intruder, whois Peel. He has unearthed a 
dead doll of the negro children. Kezell fails to 
renew his lease of the Edgewood farm cottage, 
and it is arranged to let most of the land to truck 
farmers. Clemence, a New Orleans quadroon at- 
tached to the estate, praying and crying 
in the dead unele’s room. A new work boy, Sar- 
News comes that Aunt Elizabeth 
visit; she wants 
family. Theo dis- 


shrubbery, une 


is seen 


coxie, arrives. 
Ivers, a widow, is coming for a 
to see Theo, the beauty of the 
closes conspiracy at Chicago to bring Theo into 
the company of Aunt Elizabeth’s nephew, Ralph 
Ivers, a handsome and worthy young man. Theo 
decides to inv a guest with Aunt Ivers, Nell 
Gowan, a fellow clerk in a C hicago store, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Miss Bump-Head. 

N A LITTLE dell about half a mile 
from our house and just on the 
western border of the Edgewood 
land, stood a little brick cottage of 
four rooms which had been the 
overseer’s house when Edgewood 
had been a great tobacco planta- 
tion. It stood in a little orchard, 


ite as 





and our uncle had given this to 
the use of Clemence for her life, with a cer- 


tain sum from the income of the place for her 


maintenance in case she did not care to live 
with us. It was empty when we came to 
Edgewood but Clemence went down there 
every day and kept the yard in order, tend- 
ing the little garden with Jim’s help. After 
he left with the rest of the family she went 
alone. 

One morning she came in with the _ break- 
fast, quite a different creature. She went 
about lightly and smiled, shaking the gold 
hoops in her ears when we praised her cook- 


handsome when she shook 
unnatural to her 


ing. She 
off the 
pleasure-loving nature. 

She had tried to keep mother 
with the housework. Theo 
downstairs and Kate the 
washed the dishes in the 
kept that room in order 
of the dairy and poultry. 

When I took my tub of water to the kitchen 
one morning after finishing the china, Jim 
looked at me from behind the range with a 
sheepish smile and said, ‘‘ How-dye?’’ 

‘‘Why, how do you do, Jim?’’ I said delight- 
ed. ‘‘I have you dreadfully.’ Jim 
hitched himself quite to the edge of his chair 
and grinned. 

‘Clemence is goin’ to move,’’ he said, ‘‘she 
hain’t goin’ t’ live with you-all no longer, so 
mammy she says she won’t let me work fur 
ho nigger, so I’m to tell-I work fur you-all 
and she’s to pay me, Clemence is. She’s 
packin’ up now.”’ 

Just that first moment it seemed to ie that 
Clemence belonged to Edgewood and had no 
right to leave us. I wanted to prevent it. 


was very 
gloom which was 
from 
did 

chamber 
dining 
besides 


helping 
the work 

work. I 
room and 
taking care 


missed 
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But a darting thought made me 
recalled the scene in my uncle’s 


pause. I 
room. It 


was hard for the poor woman to see the old 
house filled up with laughing noisy youth, 
the house so full, for her, of echoes from the 
past. I turned and went upstairs to our un- 


The old dressing gown still hung 
there, the shabby, easy old slippers lurked 
under the tender. I heard Theo in her room 
singing Robin Adair as she moved about her 
work, and have since associated that air with 
the time and place. I dusted and put togeth- 
er the slippers, after fastening the door. Then 
I felt in all the pockets of the dressing gown. 

There were a brierwood pipe, a small 


cle’s room. 


tobac- 


co pouch, a case with a pairof eye glasses, 
and a crumpled silk handkerchief. I put 
these back and folded the dressing gown 
neatly, and putting slippers and bundle 
in my housemaid’s apron, started to skurry 
down stairs. As I passed through the lower 
hall I saw a messenger boy from the station 
delivering a telegram to mother and Kate. I 


hurried on through the kitchen to Clemence’s 
house. She was packing, and looked up 
startled when I opened the door. Her eyes 
looked like Gordon’s when he is afraid of 
being misunderstood but is conscious of do- 
ing right. 

[I laid the bundle down. 
these,’’ I said; ‘‘no one 
them. Put them away.’ 

Tears brimmed over and drowned the 
tude in her gentle ey@s. 


1 


‘*T brought 
will 


you 
care or miss 


grati- 


‘““Ah,’’? she said in the patois I was begin- 
ning to dimly understand, ‘‘you have save 
me! I will not die—pauy’ Gen’! will not 


die!’’ She folded the ragged old 
as tenderly as a mother lays her 


garment 
away baby to 
rest. 

**It is odd,’’ I thought ‘‘that this poor mu- 
latto is the only one who, except General per- 
haps, really missed Uncle Alec. We are ac- 
tually glad he is gone, in order that we may 
enjoy this home. Even mother, who is his 
sister. Not actually glad, either, but we find 
it hard to be sorry!’’ Mother was pacing the 


hall when I came in, clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hands. Mother had such pretty 


hi as, and such a pretty way with them! 


**Ah, Cordele,’’ she said, with the acute 
accent on the final ‘‘e,’’ ‘‘your Aunt Eliza- 
beth Ivers and her daughter will be here at 


3. Have you done your lessons?”’ 

When my mother calls me ‘‘Cordele’’ it 
raises the Scotch in me, and [rish too, 
both of which I am endowed with liberally— 
with all of the Irish on both my 


the 


sides ot 


house, they tell me, and all of the Scotch ex- 
pect Kate’s ‘‘ bonnie red heid.’’ So I answer- 
ed dryly: 


‘*No, mamma; I have washed up my dishes 
and am now ready to churn.’’ Theo came 
down the stairs just then with her curly hair 
in &@mess, a dust cap set rakishly on one 
pulling off her gloves as she came 

Mother frowned. ‘‘Girls,’’ she said, ‘‘I do 
wish we had another maid just for time 
the Iverses stay. Can’t we manage it?’’ 


side, 


the 


she 
had 


library where 
some books we 
the council. Her 


Kate came out of the 
had been putting away 
left upstairs, and joined 
remarks were practical and to point. 
‘If they would only stay away until we are 
settled,’’ she said, ‘‘it would be better. It 
is too early for summer company. Besides, 
we’ve not had time to get a dud of wardrobe 
ready for the summer, and the summer’s work 
coming on.”’ 

‘IT have asked Nellie 
mer,’’ faltered Theo. 
Tedo,’’ 


the 


Gowan for the sum- 


‘That's right, said Kate, giving my 


old baby name for Theo. ‘‘She needs the 
change, anyway. You’ll not find me grum- 


bling about any of the tired workers taking a 


rest, but when any of the idle fashionables 
try to take one at my expense, you'll hear 
from me.’ 

[heard the rumble of a wagon coming 
around. Now, to keep them all there talking 


till poor Clemence was gone! 


‘‘What will Mrs Ivers think of this old 
hall. This won’t be ‘new, my dear, actu- 
ally born yesterday,’ as she said about Mrs 


: 


Porter Palmer’s grandfather.’ 
Glancing about, our eyes 
fell upon the moth-eaten old army 


simultaneously 
jackets. 
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‘“‘They are full of moths,’’ said mother, 
‘and must-come down.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Theo, ‘‘they must. Kate, you 
are taller than I—’’ 

‘*‘Not mine the sacrilegious hand,’’ said 
Kate; ‘‘not for worlds.’’ 


**Cordie, you jump up on that table and 
reach them; you are taller than Kate.”’ 

{ran up half a dozen steps of the stairs and 
looked back. J don’t wanter,’’ I said. 

Cordele, down here immediately 
and take down these—these garments!’’ com- 
manded mother, and I laggingly obeyed. The 
first | touched was the gray, then the blue. 

As I held them in my arms something came 
to me, a bound of the heart, a thrill of emo- 
tion new to ie. I could not speak. The 
tragedy of the past seemed crowding upon me 
as I stood there, and the old room swam _ be- 
fore my eyes. 

‘Look at he r!’’ I heard Kate say, but could 
not see her. ‘‘Jump down, dear!’’ I got down 
somehow, and tried to laugh off my fright, if 
it was fright. 

‘You looked 


colle 


like Charlotte Corday in a 


linen apron,’’ said Theo. ‘*What ails you, 
ehild?’’ 

[ escaped with my jackets and rolled them 
up in a linen sheet. That night Jim and I 
buried them. 

By and by mother went in to give an order 


of some kind, and found Clemence’s house 
empty. While we were taking down the old 
army coats the wagon had rumbled away and 
we were servantless. Sarcoxie being consult- 


ed knew of a girl who ‘‘lived out,’’ and was 
sent to bring her. We had done all of the 


work but our washing in the apartinent house, 


and we went to work with a will. The but- 
ter made up, I built up a noble pile of logs 
and mossy sticks in the hall fireplace. as the 
wind had veered to the northward and dark 


«'ouds were rolling overhead. I left it ready 
to light at the right moment, and ran to help 
with our preparations for dinner. 

‘‘Why so silent, fair maid? Methinks you 
are not always thusly.’’ 

This from Kate, who was rolling the crust 
for a couple of cocoanut pies. I finished par- 
ing the potatoes, and tucked them around the 
already browning pork roast in the pan. 

‘‘T am wondering what on earth can make 
one of the elect want to come down here at 
She must have a motive other 
spy out the nakedness of the 


this season. 
than just to 
land.’’ 
‘Your words are wise beyond your head. I 
am sure you are right. Now bring in a lot 
of wood and we’ll get everything ready for 


dinner at 4—that’s the latest we can possibly 
manage it—and then we’ll have our lunch 


”? 


and them dress. 

We prepared the fowls and made everything 
ready, then called Theo and mother, and hur- 
ried over our lunch. Before we were through 
this, Sarcoxie came with the ‘‘girl.’’ The 
ponies—the high-stepping bays had been sold 
—bent to their load, the carriage creaking un- 
der the weight of her. We ran to meet her as 
if she had been the president’s lady, and 
stood petrified as she put a fvet much larger 
than Sarcoxie’s on the carriage step to de- 
scend. 

‘* How-dye, said, in a 
manner, as soon as she stood on terra firma. 
She was about 25 years of age and weighed 
about three hundred. Her small, colorless 
eyes were set in an expressionless plain of 
face; her small, inadequate nose was a mere 
wart upon its surface; a mop of light hair 
came down to her eyebrows in a tremendous 
bang, while a snuff brush stuck in a corner of 
a flat, wide mouth, completed the picture. 
Our hearts fainted within us. What would 
Mrs Ivers think of such a servant? 

‘‘Well, here I am,’’—spitting.—‘‘I tole this 
yer young man hyur ’at I don’t never hire 


’ she most friendly 


out. I go out onct ina while in the settle- 
mint jist to ’commodate.”’ 
‘*We cannot think of allowing you,’’ began 


mother, unsophisticated ; ‘‘we will pay you, of 


course— 


‘T charge three dollars a week an’ I don’t 
do no washin’. My name’s Endory Bump- 
stead. I expect you to call me Miss Bump- 


stead, an’ I’m aimin’ to live as one of the 
family.’’ 


She strode in, hung her plaid shawl and 
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black sunbonnet up in the dining-room, and 
took out her knitting. 

‘*There are a few things to do about din- 
ner,’’ said mother, falteringly; ‘‘would it 
not be better—”’ 

‘*Dinner! Hain’t you all hed dinner yit? 
Ieain’t git along with no sich doin’s as 
that,’’ she said emphatically. 

Kate was aroused; the little white line 
came over her upper lip which I had learned 
meant war. 

‘*Miss Bumpstead,’’ she said sweetly, ‘‘you 
are perhaps mistaken. We want a woman to 
work, not to tell us what we must or must 
not do. You will kindly come to the kitchen 
and do the work we require of you, or you 
will go back with Sarcoxie at once. At 
once, please.’’ 

The woman rose and looked stupidly at her. 

‘*We will pay you three dollars a week for 
the present, and you will do the kitchen work 
and the washing. We girls will do the rest. 
Cordy, step to the door and tell Sarcoxie not 
to unharness the ponies. Miss Bumpstead may 
want to return.”’ 

‘*Miss Bumpstead’’ followed her into the 
kitchen and meekly took her first lesson in 
managing the range, putting the dinner to 
cook, etc. She gazed with open eyes and 
mouth at Katie while she made the meringue 
for the pies and put it to ‘‘set’’ in the oven. 
‘*T lowed you all didn’t know northing about 
*n’ sich work @s cookin’, comin’ frum the city, 
an’ all.’’ 

‘*We did all of our work in the city, but of 
course there was not so much to do as on a 
farm like this.’’ 

It was past 2 before the boy had had his 
lunch, fed his ponies and started to the sta- 
tion to meet our unwelcome guests. Theo and 
Kate set the table and went upstairs to dress. 
I went in to take a peep, and found the new 
‘‘help’’ doing the same. Five minutes later 
I went upstairs grinning. I had thought of 
something. 

‘*Katie,’’ I begged, laying my cheek for a 
moment to hers, ‘‘I want you to help me to 
do something. I want it very, very much. If 
you are on my side, mother will not scold— 
much. Please, Katie.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘of course I will. What 
do you want? Anything ‘wild, woolly and 
wicked’ is tabooed, remember.’’ 

**It isn’t wicked and it isn’t ‘woolly ’\but it’s 
just a little wild, dear. I want to be second 
girl while that woman is here.”’ 

Kate stared at me through a golden shower 
of hair she was brushing. 

‘*Nonsense,’’ she said shortly. 

‘*But Katie, you know it would do that 
woman worlds of good to mortify our Theo, 
to say nothing of poor mother. And I must 
wait, anyhow, to dine with Miss Beheméth. 
I found her just now adding a kitchen fork 
and knife and a blue-edged plate to your ar- 
rangements, for her own use. I felt like kill- 
ing her, Katie dear, but I did not do it, be- 
cause I didn’t know where we could hide the 
body—such a body-—on short notice. I told 
her I always ate at the second table, and she 
said all right, she’d wait, too. I can wait 
upon yon nicely. Please do, Katie! But 
don’t tell mother till after.’’ 

**You ridiculous child!’’ 

‘*My dresses are just the right length, and 
my hair—I can wear a little cap.» Do say 
yes, Katie.’’ 

‘*There’s the whistle of the train,’’ as the 
shrill sound echeod among the hills; ‘light 
the hall fire—run, child!’’ 

‘*May I, Katie? May I?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes. Do hurry.’’ 

My dark gingham frock was all right and I 
soon added the clean apron of white linen 
and the jaunty bit of frilling which served for 
acap. I looked odd to myself in it, my hair 
tucked up in aknot, and I wasted a few 
precious moments in getting acquainted with 
the new ‘‘maid’’ whose image gazed at me 
with anew look of age and _ responsibility 
from the dim old glass in the hall. The fire 
caught quickly and roared merrily up the 
chimney, lighting the dark room with its 
glow. Then I went upstairs and helped Theo. 
She gazed doubtfully at me and heard my 
plans in silence. 

‘*And I am Delia, please. ma’am,’’ I added 
respectfully. ‘‘The cook she wishes to say 


she is willing but inexperienced. I will be 
experience for her.’’ 

‘“*You, but sixteen yourself!’’ 

‘*Watch me, ma’am and if I make blunders 
discharge me. I can’t say no fairer than 
that.’’ 

The carriage coming in sight, Theo went 
down. I thought her more beautiful and 
more magnificent in her pretty house dress 
than the queen of Sheba or any other queen 
of a later time. After a time I heard voices 
and light laughter, and to my surprise the 
voices of children, shrill and insistent. I 
crept down stairs after they had gone to their 
rooms, avoiding mother. I found Miss Bump- 
stead and Jim in the kitchen. Clemence 
had sent the boy back to help me. I resolved 
to buy for him, out of my own small re- 
sources, a suit of clothes, and lest Mrs Ivers 
should see him in his buttons, I warned him 
to stay closely in the kitchen. Katie came 
in by and by. 

‘*Mrs Ivers has brought her daughter Helen 
and the two children of her son Harold, who 
is in Africa, I think she said. Heis a cous- 
in of that Ralph Ivers. Iam all out of sorts 
about the children; I don’t know what to do 
with them. They’ve brought no maid.’’ 

‘**‘And a good job, too,’’ said Delia—‘‘for 
what would we do with her?—Kathie, don’t 
let us ‘put on’, ever again! If we try to 
serve a dinner, without a waitress, we can- 
not do it. I will bring in the soup when you 
ring. Pointedly call me Delia, and both you 
and Theo look square at mother. She will 
see I am not ‘going my lane’ there.’’ 

It was done as planned, and though mother 
looked distressed, she was silent. The chil- 
dren, who in wholesome‘country fashion were 
brought to the table, created a diversion, and 
so the danger passed. They were both boys, 
of six and four years respectively, and the 
younger wore the picturesque big collar and 
long curls of the time, but Roy, the elder, had 
his round head closely cropped and was very 
alert and manly, indeed. Mrs Ivers was very 
stiff, she moved like an automaton. In serv- 
ing a salad I came very near a blunder, watch- 
ing her movements, which to me were very 
curious. 

**Delia!’’ said Katie, warningly, and the 
danger passed. But Mrs Ivers came very 
near having a salad dressing poured down 
her respectable back. A darting thought 
of the forty thieves and the boiling oil came 
to me, but I thought cold oil without a jar 
would not suffice. Her daughter was of a 
different type. Small, quick and unnaturally 
vivacious, she tried to be interesting and 
very nearly succeeded. 

‘*Grandmamma,’’ piped little Harry, 
you stummick all wight?’’ 

**O, rats!’’ said his experienced brother, 
‘*she’s just mad. Some of these girls is pret- 
tier than Aunt Helen.’’ 

‘*Leave the table, Roy—and the room!’’ 
Roy tranquilly kept his seat. Helen laughed. 
‘*Roy, do you think anyone is prettier than I? 
This ‘girl’ as you say, is she?’’ 

‘*Nope,’’ munching his nuts, ‘‘ but that one 
is,’’ indicating Theo. 

‘“*Roy!’’ still more sternly; ‘‘leave the 
room.’’ 

This time the boy rose, and filling his pock- 
ets with nuts went into the kitchen. ‘‘Come, 
too,’’ he said to Harry, and his small satellite 
slid down and clattered after him. Mrs Ivers 
felt that she owed &er hostess some explana- 
tion. ‘‘Harold’s boys are savages, perfect 
savages. They have been with their mother’s 
people at Denver. They will be very rich 
and they both know it. One cannot floga 
millionaire.’’ Helen’sinfantile laugh tinkled 
out. ‘‘Fortunately they are are all dead but 
the boys. That’s why we have them.’’ 

Meantime the boys were having a good time 
in the kitchen. Shrill peals of laughter and 
their animated chatter proclaimed the fact 
that Miss Bumpstead was an attraction as great 
as any they had found in the Eden Musee. 
When the ladies had left the dining room I 
was obliged to conduct the young gentlemen 
in person to the library, where their grand- 
mamma was preparing for a nap by taking 
down an ‘‘instructive’’ volume of sermons. 

‘*T say, Aunt Hel,’’ said Roy, ‘‘you ought 
to go to the kitchen! There’s a show woman 
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there. Her name’s Miss Bump-head. She’s 
a gi’nt.’’ 

The boy had a taking, or what our English 
cousins call a fetching, face. His black eyes 
sparkled with fun, his pretty curving lips 
broke easily into a smile. I liked him. 

Sarcoxie was very much afraid of Miss 
Bumpstead. He madea fire in Clemence’s 
deserted house, not liking to ask for a lamp, 
and wgs sitting on the hearth by it trying to 
read a highly sensational pamphlet about 
Three-Fingered Dick, when Jim and I told 
him what we were going to bury. 

‘*T’ll come and help,’’ he said, brightening 
up, ‘‘and then if you don’t care, I’ll climb 
up outside and get up to my room through 
awindow. ’Tis a wonder there ain’t a back 
stairway.’’ 

His bed was in an attic room, and I re- 
solved to give him Clemence’s house, which 
was done on the morrow. He afterward kept 
harness, saddles and every kind of trumpery 
there as well, but his lair was easy of ac- 
cess. 

The night was cloudy and a moist Wind 
blew through the pines with that loneliest 
of all sounds, the sigh of the pines.  Sar- 
coxie dug a grave by a great lilac bush, and I 
tenderly laid the coats down and smoothed 
the bundle out. 

‘*‘Oh, wait a moment! Just let me get some 
flowers.’’ 

I gathered my hands full of iris and the 
small wild pansies which grew thickly near 
the row of junipers, and scattered them over 
the sheet. 

‘*Poor jackets! I don’t know whose you 
were, nor whether they are alive who once 
owned you. Good by, whose-ever you are!’’ 

I sat down under the pines near them while 
they filled up the grave, and heard Sarcoxie 
tell Jim that girls were ‘‘great for queer- 
ness.’’ ‘‘Now Miss Cordie, here, she’d see a 
big flock of wild geese go over so low that 
they’d fairly drag their feet on the ground, 
an’ she’d look at ’em a little maybe, an’ say 
‘poor things, I hope nobody won’t hurt ye,’ 
and let them go by. Then she’ll fairly cry 
over a couple of old coats!’’ 

Katie was singing when we went in. We 
crept noiselessly into the hall, and sat there 
while she sang Kathleen Mavourneen, and at 
last The Land of the Leal. With all Kate’s 
fun she had a heart to feel the pathos of the 
old Irish and Scotch songs,and she sang them 
—well, not as well perhaps, as some great, 
world-known singer, but our hearts answered 
while we listened, and our eyes were wet. 
Her voice had for me a peculiar charm. 
Sometimes, even now, I fancy I hear it as I 
sit here alone on cloudy evenings, when the 
wet wind is sighing through the pines, and 
though I know she is tending her little flock 
under friendly skies across the sea, I get up 
and wander through the empty house, seeking 
that which I know I shall never find again. 

[To be continued. } 


———EEE 


Could Only Turn His Collar. 


Eli Green was exceedingly bashful and he 
resorted to all sorts of expedients to avoid the 
girls. On the rare occasions when his mother 
had company he was careful to let his work 
take him to some remote part of the farm. But 
on his 21st birthday he determined to assert 
his manhood becomingly and he went to the 
house of an uncle in the next county and 
spent an entire week. When he returned his 
mother asked him if he had enjoyed himself. 

‘‘Wall, I dunno,’’ he said reflectively. ‘‘I 
didn’t s’pose Uncle Jason’. have comp’ny; 
but there he was, with a house chock full 0’ 
city gals, a laughin’ an’ racin’ an’ yokin’ fun 
an’ makin’ out like I was a fine beau. The 
wust on’t was they changed their things 
three times a day an’ I could only turn my 
collar. Of course there were slews of ice- 
cream an’ fixin’s but I guess take it up one 
side an’ down ’tother, I’m willin’ to git back.’’ 


— 


Paying the Church Debt.—A congregation in 
Scotland, so it is said; was unable to pay its 
minister, and an enterprising soap firm offer- 
ed to pay five hundred dollars a year for five 
years on condition that its advertisement be 
hung up in front of the gallery in the church. 
The offer was accepted. 














° OUT AND ABOOT. 
The Wife. 





The sea breaks angrily on the shore, 
And the sky is dark and gray, 

And the white caps rise into the air 
And float as the mist away; 

The fisherman trims his sail for sea, 
But he has no song to sing, 

And his boding wife waits drearily 
And dreads what the night may bring. 

The night comes in with a mist and rain, 
And wind like a snarling cry; 

The face of the wife is white with pain 
As she hears the breakers sigh; 

The night steals in with a mist and rain, 
And thunders out in a gale, 

But the wife looks o’er the sea in vain 
For aught of the lost one’s sail. 

—————e 


A Cruel Practice. 


IDA KAYS. 

No more cruel thing is thoughtlessly done, 
day after day, winter after winter, than the 
putting of a frosty bit into a horse’s mouth. 
At least I try to think that only the thought- 
less could be guilty of such an inhuman prac- 
tice. Yet what child does not learn at an 
early age the penalty of contact between 
tender flesh and cold iron on a biting winter’s 
day? Is it possible that any man whose baby 
fingers have clung to frozen iron until perhaps 
the skin was torn from them, can so far for- 
get the sting as to force the same biting iron 
into the moist, tender mouth of a brute, as 
sensitive to suffering as he himself? ‘‘Can’t 
take time to warm bits;’’ ‘‘only hurts a min- 
ute ;’’ ‘‘they dcn’t mind it;’’ ‘‘do hold them 
against the horse’s body sometimes,’’ are 
some of the excuses and makeshifts we hear, 
but they are poor ones at the best. Whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well, and it 
really takes no extra time to thoroughly warm 
the horses’ bits. 

If the team is to be harnessed early in the 
morning, it must be fed before breakfast, and 
the bridles can be brought to the kitchen fire 
to grow warm and comfortable for the horses 
while the master is wthinistering to his own 
comfort. 

Thoughtlessness 
as heartless cruelty. 


causes the same _ suffering 


Concerning the Bible Essays. 








Could yoa give a more definite idea of your 
prize essay on Bible study? Do you mean 
simply take one verse and expound it in 500 
words, or should all the verses on the one 
subject be digested and then interpreted? Or 
do you intend that each verse should be 
written down on the one subject and each 
‘explained separately?—[W. Irving Higgins. 

It is the intention to give the utmost lati- 
tude to competitors. If a single verse seems 
to you to crystalize the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures on some one of the topics, expound that 
verse, referring but casually to the other 
verses bearing upon the topic. Or make as 
many quotations as you please to enforce your 
theme. The essays will not be judged accord- 
ing to their adherence to any hard and fast 
plan. There is space in 500 words to bring 
out one central idea clear and strong. The 
essays will be judged according to the power 
with which they fix in the reader’s mind the 
point they aim to make. A _ well-expressed 
and neatly written paper will rank higher, of 
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course, than one badly expressed and written. 
The essays must reach this office not later than 
March 1, 1896. Particulars of the contest were 
printed in the issue of Dec 28, 1895. 


News Notes of Science. 


Hypnotism was used as an anesthetic at 
Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md, 
the other day. A diseased kidney in a young 
woman was operated on successfully, and 
though the operation was a difficult and dan- 
gerous one, the patient says she suffered no 
pain. 

A device for maintaining artificial respira- 
tion when the ‘patient is unable to breathe 
for himself, has saved: numerous lives. Its 
main feature is a pair of bellows operated by 
foot power. It has been used successfully in 
the cases of persons suffering from poisoning, 
and when employed in connection with the 
stomach pump and proper antidotes and medi- 
cines, it has been found to greatly increase 
the chances of recovery. The inventor is a 
Dr O’Dwyer of New York city. 

A new remedy for cancer, protonuclein, is 
said by a New York physician to have receiv- 
ed 50 successful appplications and to have 
cured numerous cases. Protonuclein is a 
preparation containing leucocytes, which are 
cells floating in the blood and endowed with 
the power of destroying disease germs, which 
they enfold and digest. These leucocytes are 
cultivated, and either injected into the blood 
or adminstered through the stomach. The re- 
markable thing as to their operation on a can- 
cer is that they dissolve the connective tissue 
entering into the formation of a cancer, 
whereupon the cancer falls apart and gradual- 
ly disappears. 

‘‘T am but uttering a deliberate scientific 
fact when I say that aconflagration which 
destroyed every particle of coal contained in 
this earth would not generate so much heat as 
the sun.lavishes abroad to ungrateful space in 
the tenth part of every single second,’’ says 
Sir Robert Ball, the celebrated astronomer. 

The cable announces the discovery by Prof 
Routgen of Wurzburg university (Austria) of 
an electric light which for the purposes of 
photography will penetrate wood, flesh, and 
other substances. He has photographed not 
only metal weights concealed in a closed 
wooden case, but a man’s hand which ,shows 
the bones—and only the bones, the flesh being 
invisible. He is already using his discovery 
to photograph broken limbs,and bullets in hu- 
man bodies. These rays, it seems, penetrate 
organic matter and other opaque substances 
just as ordinary light passes through glass. 





Prof Routgen has also sueceeded in photo- 
graphing hidden metals even with a cloth 


thrown over the camera. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


A Sermon in a Nutshell.—I have looked into 
a thousand homes of the working people of 
Europe; I-do not know how many in this 
country. I have tried to find the best and the 
worst. And while, as I say, I am aware that 
the worst exist, and as bad as under any sys- 
tem or as bad as in any age, I have never had 
to look beyond the inmates to find the cause; 
and in every case, so far as my own observa- 
tion goes, drunkenness was at the bottom of 
the misery, ana not the industrial system or 
the industrial conditions surrounding the men 
and their families.—[ Hon Carroll D. Wright. 


Whitcomb Riley’s Poems.—The beautiful po- 
ems of James Whitcomb Riley published in 
last week’s issue, in connection with his por- 
trait, were selected from volumes of his work 
published by the Bowen-Merrill company, 
Indianapolis, Ind, and the Century company, 
New York city. The former concern publish 
the volumes entitled Old-Fashioned Roses, 
Armazindy, Green Fields and Running 
Brooks, and others, and the Century company 
Poems Here at Home. These volumes can be 
furnished by the Orange Judd Company. 





The Feminine Tongue.—Prof Waldeyer of 
Berlin, whose researches cover years, told the 
recent anthropological congress in Germany 
that the muscles of the tongue were much 
more highly developed in the women than in 
the men. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 


8. CrosswoRD EnicGmMa—Contributed by E. 
C. K., Pa— 

My first is in tin but not in zine, 

My second is in yellow but not in pink. 

My third is in new but not in old, 

My fourth is in iron but not in gold. 

My fifth is in yellow but not in red, 

My sixth is in silver but not in lead. 

My seventh is in now but not in yet, 

My eighth is in darling but not in pet. 

My whole is the name of a famous poet, 

And I’m very sure youall should know it. 

9. CHARADE—They put my first in front of 
my second, to prevent my third from getting 
too near; aS we were very thirsty, we thought 
their conduct my whole. 

10. GEOGRAPHICAL—What small towns in 
Georgia and Missouri suggest our ancestors? 

11. SguaAaRE WorpD—Contributed by A. M. 
T., Mass— 

1, To use with satisfaction; 2, a running 
knot; 3, a command to a horse; 4, Ominous 
utterances; 5, a foam or froth of beer. 

12. Where is the word ‘‘magic’’ first men- 
tioned in the Bible? Give book, chapter and 


verse. 
cc 


Unintentional Sarcasm. 








Vender: Now then, here you are. [Truth. 
Se es 
Drummer: Uncle Swayback is an old set- 
tler, isn’t he? Merchant: You might call him 
an old resident, but he ain’t no settler—he’s 
been owin’ me for more than twenty years. 





William M. Evarts was going up once in 
the elevator at the state department in Wash- 
ington, which was loaded with applicants for 
ministerships and consulships. Turning to a 
friend who accompanied him, Mr Evarts said: 
‘*This is the largest collection for foreign mis- 
sions I have seen taken up for some time!’’ 





‘‘Oh, doctor,’’ said the mother, ‘‘I’m glad 
you have come! We have just had such a 
scare! We thought at first that Tommy had 
swallowed a half-sovereign.’ 

“And you found out that he hadn’t?’’ re- 
plied the doctor. 

‘*Yes; it was only a halfpenny.’’ 

Sitting in a public house in Germany, a 
customer heard aman at the next table repeat, 
at short intervals, the word: ‘‘Grossglockner- 
gletscherbestedgungs commissionsmitglied’’ 
(Member of the great Glockner Glacier Alpine 
club). In answer to this inquiry the man 
replied: ‘‘ You see, this is howeit is. So long 
as I can pronounce this word I may call for 
another glass. When I find I can’t do it, I 
go home.”’ 





What’s the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you puta 
wrong chimney on it? 

The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
AGENT. TO SELL CIGARS TO DEALERS; $18 weekly, 
experience not required. Samples free. Re Ha 
with 2c stamp. National Consolidated Co.,Chicago, 




















































































































Family Financiering. 


They tell me you work for a dollar a day; 

How is it you clothe your six boys on such pay? 
I know you will think it conceited and queer, 
But I do it, beeause ‘‘I’m a good financier.”’ 


There’s Pete, John, Jim and Joe and William and 
Ned, 

A half dozen boys to be clothed up and fed. 

And I buy for them all good, plain victuals to eat, 

But clothing—I only buy clothing for Pete. 


When Pete’s clothes are too small for him to get 
on, 

My wife makes ’em over and gives ’em to John. 

When for John,who is ten, they have grown outof 
date, 

She just makes them over for Jim, who is eight. 


When for Jim they become too ragged to fit, 
She just makes ’em over for Joe, who is six; 
And when little Joseph can wear ’em no more, 
She just makes ’em over for Bill, who is four. 


And when for young Bill they no longer will do, 
She just makes ’em over for Ned, who is two. 

So you see, if I get enough clothing for Pete, 

The family is furnished with clothing complete. 


And when Ned has got through with the clothing, 
and when 
He has thrown it aside, what do you do with it 
then? 
Why, once more we go round the circle complete 
And begin to use it for patches for Pete. 
(J. D. M. 


The Morning’s Mail. 


AN EDITOR. 


Just let me give you a peep into the edito- 
rial sanctum some morning when a big heap 
of mail lies on the desk waiting to be opened 
and perused. A dozen or so of the letters 
are from the Tablers, while the rest—well, 
most of it is manuscript. Nobody knows 
what a morning spent in perusing a heap of 
manuscript means unless they have tried it. 
It is tiresome; then by and by you come on 
something funny, something pathetic, or once 
in a while a manuscript which is to us what a 
nugget of gold must be to the man who has 
washed a ton of dirt to find it. 

The letters which accompany the manu- 
script are full of human nature. There is the 
sensible writer who appreciates the value of 
an editor’s time and accompanies a story by 
a brief note saying ‘‘if it is unavailable please 
return in the accompanying envelope.’’ But 
she is one of the few. And the many,—well, 
there is the woman who has written her en- 
tire story with her left hand because the other 
is rheumatic. There are hundreds of people 
trying to sell a story which has not one grain 
of merit in it anywhere, because, perhaps, the 
writer has a cruel husband who will not give 
her any money and her clothes are almost 
gone; because she is a widow with seven lit- 
tle children to support; because she is single 
and wishes to go to college; because she 
knows she is a genius and wants you to let 
the world know it; because she is an orphan 
without a friend in the world, or an invalid 
and trying to buy an invalid chair. The mas- 
culine contributors tell of mortgages, crops 
that failed, flood, fire and famine, stories 
which harrow an_ editor’s sympathy (for, 
strange to say, an editor has sympathies), and 
it is often with a feeling half of pity, half re- 
morse, that an unavailable manuscript is put 
into its ‘‘return’’ envelope. 

But the manuscripts themselves. In the first 
place, so few of the writers seem to know the 
everyday rules of the manuscript market— 
‘‘don’t roll it up, write plainly and on one 
side of the paper, put your name and ad- 
dress at the top of the first page, and send 
stamps for its return.’’ Then who can get in- 


terested in a heroine who sits by an open 
window ona balmy June night with her corn- 
flower blue eyes pinned to the gravel walk 
where every minute she expects to hear the 
crunch of her lover’s footsteps? If I should 
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wade through the pages and pages that fol- 
low I would discover that his footsteps never 
crunched, and that in the end she died a wan, 
gray-haired, sad-eyed old maid, and that har- 
rows up an editor’s feelings. Then the poe- 
try,—it is often worse than the stories. Death, 
springtime and love are _ three _ favorite 
themes, and the poems lack rhyme, rhythm, 
reason—everything. But there are the good 
manuscripts, brightly written stories, verses 
with a pleasant jingle or a rare thought 
sweetly used; good practical household arti- 
cles from the woman who you are sure knows 
what she is talking about; charming bits of 
travel; snatches of insight into human char- 
acter; sketches of life where the writer does 
not leave his own hearthstone; all brightly 
told, paper flat and not rolled, clear as to 
chirography Then the tired look vanishes 
from the editor’s face, and you hear him say 
‘*Bless ’em!’’ 


A Daisy Doily, in Truth. 


EVELYN M. PARSONS. 
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in white, solid or outline, the centers in yel- 
low and the web in light gray. 
—csciaeaateaglaaiaatennte 
Delicate Dishes for Invalids. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Milk Soup.—Scald a quart of milk an hour 
in a pitcher set in hot water, add a little salt, 
and stir in quickly the well-beeaten yolks of 
two eggs. 

Codjish Gruel.—Freshen a tablespoonful of 
finely shredded codfish. Thicken a teacupful 
of boiling water with a teaspoonful of sifted 
flour. Cook the codfish in this 3 to 5 minutes 
Season with a little sweet cream and serve 
with a toasted soda cracker. 

Cracker Panuda.—Pour over crackers enough 
water to barely cover Boil 2 minutes, pour 
off the surplus water, add hot thin cream or 
rich milk, and sweeten with powdered sugar. 

Sippets.—Toast thin slices of brown bread 
and pour over them hot meat gravy slightly 
thickened with corn starch. 

Beef Sandwiches.—Chop fresh lean beef very 
fine, season with salt and pepper, and spread 
a thin layer between delicate slices of brown 
or white buttered bread. 

Mulled Bnttermilk.—Boil fresh buttermilk 
and thicken with the beaten yolk of an egg. 
Sweeten to taste. 

Egg Gruel.—Beat the yolk of an egg witha 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar, add a _ tea- 
cupful of boiling water, then stir in quickly 
the beaten white, season with a dash of nut- 
meg. 

Beef Soup.—To a pint of ho beef essence add 
a teacupful of thin cream; when boiling add 
the beaten yolk of an egg. 

Poached Eggs.—Break 2 eggs into scalding 
water to which have been added a little butter 
and half a teaspoonful of vinegar. Let cook 
till the yolk is set, then dip out with a skim- 
mer. On a heated platter place small squares 
of toasted bread moistened well with cream, 
and place an egg on each, dust withsalt and 
serve. 

Beef Patty.—Remove the tender fiber from 
lean beefsteak by scraping it with a dull 
knife. Press the fiber closely into a thin flat 
cake and broil it on a toasting fork. Serve 
with the inside of a baked potato roasted in 
the ashes. 

Toasted Mutton.—With a sharp knife cut very 
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thin slices from loin of mutton, lay each slice 
on a toasting fork and cook over a clear hot 
fire. Serve with a slice of brown bread cut 
very thin and nicely browned. 

Porridge.—Cut 24 raisins into quarters, seed 
them and boil them 20 minuets in water to 
cover, let the water evaporate, add 2 teacup- 
fuls of milk. Thicken with a teaspoonful of 
corn starch wet with water, to a paste. When 
it boils up add the white of an egg well 
beaten with a tablespoonful of cold milk. 

Oatmeal Relish.—Cook 2 tablespoonfuls of 
seedless raisins and 4 pint oatmeal flakes in 
enough water to make a very thick gruel. 
Serve cold with sugar and cream or fruit juice. 





Making a Rag Carpet. 


A. R. M. 





In reply to the request of Gaylard, who asks 
about making a rag carpet: Cut the rags, such 
as muslin and calico, three-quarters of an 
inch wide; anything as heavy as canton flan- 
nel half an inch, and heavy cloth like men’s 
clothing, quarter of an inch wide. Anything 
that tears without many ravelings is just as 
well torn, but pants cloth must always be 
cut. The carpet will be prettier if none of 
the rags are longer than once across a_ width. 
In cutting them you can cut around an angle 
that is greater than a right angle. Have the 
ends square or nearly so. 

Color white rags to make more bright col- 
ors. Diamond dyes are good, but you can 
color about twice as many rags with a _pack- 
age as the directions say. Cut out all places 
that are worn or cannot be used for the car- 
pet, before you color them, and color them be- 
fore you cut them. 

When the rags are ready to sew, put them 
into something fully as large as a clothes bas- 
ket, and mix them up. The greater the vari- 
ety of rags the prettier the carpet. To sew the 
rags, lap the ends half an inch or more, dou- 
ble the place that is lapped once or twice as 
you prefer, run in a few stitches, fasten a 
time or two, cut the thread, and repeat the op- 
eration; or instead of cutting the thread fas- 
ten a few times in the next rag, run a few 
stitches and fasten again. Cut them apart 
when you get aneedleful sewed. They can be 
sewed much more rapidly on the machine. 
Lap the rags as before, double them once and 
sew diagonally across where they are lapped, 
but be sure you sew down both corners that 
are on the outside, or they will show in the 
carpet and make it look rough. Push another 
rag under the foot of the machine without 
raising it or pulling the thread. Another 
way is to tie the rags. Cut a buttonhole in 
the ends that are to be tied, lap them, then 
bring the end of one rag up through the  but- 
tonhole in both rags,» draw the rag nearly 
through, then with a quick movement pull it 
tight. This cannot be done unless the rags 
are the straight way of the cloth. They do 
not look quite so smooth in the carpet as when 
sewed by hand. Pull off all the ravelings as 
you sew them. Wind the rags in balls of not 
more than a pound each. Calculate three- 
fourths of a pound of rags to a yard of carpet. 
You can have it woven with a stripe in the 
warp if you wish, but what is cai:ed the bas- 
ket pattern is very pretty. Theingrain carpet 
for rugs is cut at least an inch wide and sew- 
ed as if it were rags. The natural fraying of 
the carpet makes the rugs look rough. The 
fringe on the carpets Gaylard saw was proba- 
bly bought and sewed on. P 

chaste Ace 

Mending Gloves.—An error that is commonly 
made is that of mending kid gloves with sew- 
ing silk, for the silk cuts the kid and shows 
the mend more plainly, while fine cotton 
thread gives a much more satisfactory result. 
If the gloves are torn, put a piece of silk or 
corresponding shade under the torn part, baste 
carefully so as not to reveal the stitches on the 
right side and then draw up the rent with 
cotton thread. 


Yellow Stains left on white cloth by sewing 
machine oil can be removed by rubbing the 
spot with a cloth wet with ammonia before 
washing with soap. 

By Rubbing with a flannel dipped in whit- 


ing, the brown discoloration can be removed 
from cups that have been used for baking. 
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Worth a Passing Thought. ead 


Untamable.—Two Akka girls from central 
Africa were brought to Europe some years ago 
py Dr Stuhlmann to be civilized. They 
, back and recently a German lady 
across them found that they had 
savage state. She 


were sent 
who cam¢ 

reverted to their forme: 
could attract them to her for a short time only 
by bribing them, though they remembered the 
things they had seen in Europe. 


“Vegetable Turkey.”—Tlhe Chicago vegetari- 
upon its career the other 
which included ‘‘ vegeta- 


an society set out 


night with a banquet 


ble turkey,’’ made of pressed vegetables, but 
looking like the genuine article. Among the 


guests were 3 Swift of 
pre 2sident of the New York 
J. W. Scott. 


Convenient Vessels for cooking small quan- 
tities of fruit can be from tin fruit cans. 


Chicago and the 
vegetarian society, 


made 


Place top down on hot coals for a minute till 
the solder is melted, then strike off the top 
with a steel fork or some sharp instrument. 


These can be used for oatmeal, rice, custard 
or pu‘lding in small quantities, by placing in 
a kettle of boiling water,and thus save the ex- 
pense of a farina kettle. An earthern bean pot 
with cover is one of the most useful articles 
of the kitchen.—[ Vesta C. Turner. 


Lady Somerset’s Dilemma.—Lady Henry 
Somerset, Whose courageous work as an apos- 
tle of purity and temperance has endeared her 
tothe women of two continents, has been 
severely criticized bec her income is de- 
rived in part from the rental of liquor saloons 
in London. It is reported now that she must 
continue thus to draw part of her income. 
She has only a life interest in the property of 
her husband, and undertook to refuse to re- 
new the leases of the public houses on it un- 
less an agreement was made that no intoxi- 
cating liquors should be sold. The chancery 
court has decided that she has no right to 
make the stipulation, even for the term of her 
own life, as it would diminish the value of 
the property which she holds in trust, and 
vould also be detrimental to the interests of 
the public. 


ause 





The Tablers Have the Floor. 


Rough on “Grandma Eve.”—Susan Nipper 


asks me if good girls do not get careless at 
times and make mistakes. Of course they do. 


None of us are perfe < 
ful of appe ne es. 


but girls must be care- 
Verily, the word mistake 


covereth a multitude of sins, and every hu- 
man being, Susan Nipper included, is at the 


present moment suffering from mistakes made 
by Grandma Eve at the beginning of the 
world. If Eve had been a good girl, probably 
all we would have had to do fora living would 
be to lie under a tropical fruit tree and let the 
fruit drop into our open mouths.—[ Bachelor 
of Cordaville. 


A Man’s Prophecies.—Annie M., I thought 
that Martha Perry, Old Fashion, M. A. B. and 


New England Girl made some pretty sensible 
remarks concerning funeral customs and the 
wearing of mourning, but I am not sure but 
that you are right in taking a more conserva- 


tive view of the matter. That middle ground, 
the happy golden mean, is it seems to me, a 
safer position to assume on this as on every 
other question. I don’t really care to become 


mixed up in a discussion on woman’s attire, 
and yet I can hardly resist the temptation, 
now that we are on the subject, to express the 
belief that the much-talked-of new woman, 
when she finally puts in an appearance, will 
when she goes a-shopping, carry her purse in 
a pocket specially prepared for it and not in 
her i tched hand; that she will, when at 
church and at an entertainment, out of the 
el of her heart, lay aside that inde- 
scribable creation of the milliner’s genius, 
sometimes called a hat and sometimes a bon- 
het, but which is fashioned after nothing ‘‘in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath or in 
the waters under the earth. Can any one 
tell why at such times a man must remove his 


” 
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hat, but a woman mustn’t? I almost ‘‘se- 
riously’’ entertain the belief that bloomers 
(excuse me, Susan Nipper; short trousers, I 


mean) will become a part of her everyday ap- 
parel. The cartoonist is poking lots of fun at 


this ‘‘new woman,’’ but it’s a settled convic- 
tion with me that her head will be full of 
good sense and wisdom, and that her heart 


will beat true.—[ Fred of Sightly Hill. 


After Thoughts.—Many times in the short, 
busy Advent days I thought of you all occu- 


pied with individual interests and pursuits in 
those scattered homes; pictured you in bright, 


sunny sitting rooms and convenient kitch- 
ens, in stables and out-buildings, busied with 
some surprise or present for some loved one, 


the giving of which affords so much real hap- 
piness. [ went to town shopping, saw the 
stores in holiday attire, saw the barg ains and 
the ‘‘draws’’, saw the groups of children 


about the show windows of the toy shops, 
their eyes big with wonder and their little 
hearts yearning longingly over the wares 
therein displayed. I tried to make a little 
money go a great way, and wished, oh, so 


often, that farming had paid better this year, 
taxes had been lower, and that my purse had 
been fuller. What did I learn there in that 
jostling, motley crowd? That there is much 
kindness and good will toward men, and no- 
ble impulses in the great majority. Poor lit- 
tle Jane! I don’t believe she is lazy. I hope 
her barn work was done up and the exercise 
gave her a keen appetite for the turkey, the 
‘candies an’ sich things.’’ I hope—forgive 
the allusion, Jane—she did not bring the 
smell of the stable in with her. And now it 
is all over, even the echo has died away into 
the past. There is nothing left of it but a 
sweet memory and the wreaths of evergreen 
and holly, which have already lost their fes- 
tive freshness. The new year is here with its 
hopes and opportunities. But down in each 
heart is a live coal of yule which will smoulder 
on to rekindle the fire next year.—[{Evange- 
line. 

Husband and Wife.—The first duty of a hus- 
band is to provide his wife with as comforta- 
ble a home as his means will admit. Not 
only should he furnish a certain number of 
rooms, but he should fix up certain conven- 
iences, especially in the kitchen. He should 
tix handy cupboards, shelves, tables, etc, and 
if possible make a wood-house to open off the 
kitchen, or failing in this, see that a supply 
of wood and water is always in. He should 
make his wife as little unnecessary work as 
possible and should take her out, as his means 


will permit, to entertainments. If he has 
horses, a ride oce asionally won’t hurt her, I 
assure you. On the other hand, the wife 
should keep this house in decent order, and if 
the means will not admit of a hired girl, she 
should do the work necessary to attain this 
end. Sheshould not keep house so nice, how- 
ever, that her husband will be afraid to come 
into it for fear of soiling it. There are ex- 
tremes both ways. No one hates worse than 
myself to see a dirty house, and no one hates 
worse than myself to see one so clean that I 


can’t be at my ease in it for fear of soiling or 
disturbing something. The wife should see to 
ordinary things indoors. She should be pro- 


vided with money whenever it can be spared, 
rights hers. 


as half of all is by Rich- 


ardson. 


—{¥. i. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and ali Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 


cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. 
this paper, W. 
N. F¥. 


Sent by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming 
A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
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“THE TURN OF LIFE. 


WOMAN'S CRITICAL PERIOD 


——o 


Contemplated with Less Fear than 
of Old. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 

There is no period in woman’s earthly 
eareer which she approaches with so 
much anxiety as the “ change of life.” 
Yet during the past twenty years women 
have learned much from a woman. 

It is safe to say that women who pre- 
pare themselves for the eventful period 
pass through it much easier than in the 
past. 

There is but one course to pursue. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound should be used in time to subdue 
the nervous complications, and prepare 
the system for the change. 

It is well for those 
approaching the 
time to write Mrs. 
Pinkham, at Lynn, 

Mass., and 
get her 
free ad- 
vice. 

Such 
testimony 
; as the fol- 

lowing 
should be 
convinc- 
ing: — 

* Your 
Vegeta- 
ble Com- 
pound has 
been a 
God-send 
to me: it 
saved my 
life when 
all else 

failed. 

I would 
have been in my grave ten years ago but 
for it. My womb had fallen and rested 
on the bladder. The doctor could not 
relieve me: my mind was deranged. Your 
Compound cured me. It’ helped me 
through the change of life all right: am 
now in good health. It has also cured 
my husband of kidney trouble: made him 
like anew man. Please state my words 
in the strongest terms. I am glad to 
send you my picture. I travelled twelve 
miles to have it taken for you. MkRs. 
W.' L. Day, Bettsville, O. 






















2 DOES THE 
woe arene SAM oe ORNS See ran You 


ARE CURED. La Balle. SS CHICAGO. 
to the a and re- 


SALESMEN fos 


gell on sight, Ldberal salary or cumnielin paid. osi- 
tion permanent. For full particulars and terms address 
Centennial Mnfg, Co., Atlanta, Ga, Factory, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Sure Cure < home; 

book free. Dr + 

Box 444, Smmithviie. nm. ¥. 
SO LD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


towashascleanascanbedoneonthe %,000in 
washboard and with much more ease. This — to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which wil 

on trial ptt price; it not —— soe 4 re- 
funded. nte Wanted. Forexclusiv rms 
and pricesswrite PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box88 Portland, Mich. 
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HOUSEHOLD CONWENIENCES. 


A Handy Tub Closet. 


MAGGIE SHAW. 





Feeling the inconvenience of carrying 
washtubs to and from the cellar on wash 
day, I have drawn up 
a design which I think 
might do away with the 
labor of removing the 
same. This design may 
be made up with or 
without the upper closet 
—I have shown front 
and side’ elevations of 
both closets. The side 
view shows position of 
tub with the lid of the 
closet open. The interior 
of the closetis arranged 
with the shelf in a very 
simple manner (as shown 
in dotted lines), on which 
the tubs rest. When nec- 
essary to remove the tubs 
we let down the ‘‘upper 
half’? and to remove lift 
them out without much 
trouble. My reason for 
arranging it thus was s0 
it would not interfere 
with the pot closet under- 
neath, unless when nec- 
essary to take out the 
tubs. My idea was to 
make this closet for two 
tubs wtih a board divid- 
— oe ing the same, in 

Bae | the middle a 
’ ’ strong enough to 
mele ‘et Oto wees *“r, fasten the wring- 
i i er on and use in 
‘ 




















the same way as 

Ps stationary tubs 

, are used. This 

ols 0 se es ene ons : 

ee eer ere contrivance 
might be placed 


2 Tk 
1 alongside the 





.* 


es 
sink to be used 
: as a table on 
: which _ to place 
‘ dried dishes, etc. 
{ The advantages 
of this device 
SIDE ELEVATION. will appear at 
once, from the 
description and from the drawings, which are 
intended asa guide to the carpenter or per- 
son who does the work. 
Rees Se 


A Kitchen Sink. 


ELLEN J. CANNADY. 


Seeh o@ & aunt 











When I look about me to see how I have 
spent ten dollars to the best advantage in im- 
proving the house, I must decide that it was 
when the kitchen sink was built. One who 
has never had such a convenience could not 





AN IMPROVED SINK. 


think how many steps it saves, nor what a 
great help it is in doing the kitchen work. 

It is 24 ft high, 2ft wide and 6ft long. A 
yoatinion divides it into two parts, making the 
sink 2 ft wide and 4 ft long. Under the sink, 
which is 4 inches deep and lined with zinc, is 
a place that is used for kettles and has two 
doors in front. At the left of the partition is 
a drawer 7inches deep, which is used for 


clean dishcloths, bread cloths, iron holders, 
etc. A shelf put in under this drawer is used 
for bake pans, skillets, griddle-cake pans and 
many other cooking utensils, and a door hides 
them from view. 


A pump at one end of the 
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IVORY SOAP 


3 99 4400 PURE 


Chapping is caused by the removal of oil which is necessary 


to keep the skin supple. 


Those who suffer from this cause 


should use only a mild pure soap like Ivory. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti 








sink draws the water from a cist2rn at the 
corner of the kitchen outside, and a pipe near 
the pump is used to carry the dish water to the 
barrel, which is also outside the kitchen, 
and has a cover which is fastened to the bar- 
























































TUB CLOSET, FRONT VIEW. 


rel with hinges. The top above the drawer is 
used to set the dishes on before they are wash- 
ed, also after they are dried, and there wait 
for the housewife to put them in the cupboard. 
The entire cost was ten dollars, butif the man 
of the house is handy with tools and could do 
the work himself, it could be built for a little 
less. 


- ee 


A Ten-Dollar Ice House. 
M. A. D. 


During my boy’s illness and subsequent re- 
covery last suunmer, we learned to value ice. 
As it is very inconvenient to procure it, the 
nearest warehouse being 13 miles away, we 
determined to build a little ice house the past 
fall and fill it every winter if possible. There 
is a creek running along the north side of the 
barn, freezing to a depth of from four to six 
inches every winter, and from this we shall 
take our supply. 

For the location of the ice house we chose a 
corner of the granary in the northeast end of 
the barn, being the coolest spot, also the near- 
est to the creek. Our plan is to make it 10 by 
10 ft and 6 ft high, inside measurement. A 
space of 6 in will be left between the double 
walls and ceiling, to be filled in with sawdust. 
The heavy, tight-fitting door is to be on the 
side nearest the creek. The lumber and tim- 
bers required for a house this size will not 
amount to more than $6, at $7 per thousand. 















20 to $40 0 AWEEK: 


taking orders for = specialties in 
Pure Aluminum, the new metal, equal to 
gold or silver, very cheap, good talker, reat 
seller, light as wood, very strong, don’t 
change or tarnish, fine color, elegant finish, 
Aluminum Art work, Monument Photograph Oases 
last forever, signs and sign letters all sizes and styles, 
letters for — street names and numbers, house 
numbers, door plates, quick and easily put on by any 
person Many other good sellers, permanent situation 
at home or traveling if taken soon. Write World 
Manufacturing Co., (D 22) Columbus, Ohio. 












The sawdust for filling can be had for the aske 
ing. During the winter I shall have a little 
ice chest and milk cooler made, for during the 
warm weather itis impossible to keep meat 
fresh, the butter firm and milk sweet, without 
an ice chest and milk cooler. Perhaps the ac- 
companying drawing may help to explain my 
plan for these: At ais hose leading into the 
tank; at db slats, on which milk cans, jars, 
etc, are placed; atc hose through which sur- 
face water runs off; at d@ a bench-supporting 
cooler. The ice box is made of 2-inch planked 
lumber, the shelves of slats nailed to cross- 
pieces. <A piece of wire netting is tacked over 
asmall opening at the side for ventilation. 
There is a groove in the bottom in which the 
water collects as the ice melts and is conduct- 
ed into the cooler by a piece of hose, which 
reaches within an inch of the bottom of the 
cooler. The cooler is a long water-tight box. 
Two slats are nailed to the bottom, on which 
the milk cans, pails, churn and butter jars 
rest. The water coming from the well is 
about the right temperature to raise all the 
cream on the milk. The tank is filled with it 
in the morning and the water is kept at a low 
temperature all day by the gradual addition of 
the ice water. 

The water in the tank can be kept at any 
level by lowering or raising the hose by means 
of a string orchain. The warm water rising 
to the surface flows off as fast asthe cold flows 
in at the other end. The tank may be emptied 
readily by letting the hose drop to the bottom. 





A TEN-DOLLAR REFRIGERATOR. 


To have it perfectly water-tight, a round stick 
with a hole bored through it must be driven 
into the hose where it passes through the 
tank. 

The expense of the ice house, chest and 
cooler, including hose, hinges, ete, need not 
exceed ten dollars, as the plans are simple 
enough to be carried out by the farmer him- 
self. 

ee 

Folding Furniture so compact that a _ bed- 
room suite can be folded ‘into a single pack- 
age 6 ft by 2ft6in by 2ftlin,and weighing 
450 Ibs, will soon be put upon the market. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


P 


We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses in New York, which 
enables us to offer our readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These pat- 
terns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, 
we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage, or we will send any 


four patterns free t« 


Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces 
in the pattern, how to cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the gar- 
ment togo by. These patterns are complete in every particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of 
Your order will be promptly filled. 


the dress. 
For ladies, give BU 


poys, girls or children, give both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years, See below for rules of measurement, 





rice of each pattern only 10 cents, including postage. 








) anyone sending us one new yearly subscriber to this journal at #1.00. 


ST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses 


Order patterns by their numbers. 
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Ladies’ Square-Necked Waist. 
No. 20307. 


Cut in five sizes, fro 


74 


| Ladies’ Basque Waist with Jacket Revers. 
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m 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 





Child’s Costume, 
No. 20436. 
Cut in five sizes, 8 to 12 years. 





Ladies’ Four-Piece Sleeve. 
No. 20453. 
Cut in five sizes, 13 to 15 inches arm measn: 


1! BZ 
w @ 


No. 20450. 
Cut in tive sizes, from 32 to 40 in bust measure. 





Ladies’ Dou 


With Two-Piece 
No. 20438. 


Cat In five sizes, fro 


Garments Requi 
amm—a little higher in 1 
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ble- Breasted Reefer, 
Sleeve. Little Girl’s Coat with Removable Cape. 
No. 20478, 


m 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Cut in five sizes, 4 to 8 years. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 
ring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around body over fullest part of bust—close under the 


yack—draw closely, not tightly. 


Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around waist—draw moderately tight. 


Ladies’ Sleeves.— 
Measure only for lining. 

Ladies’ Capes.—S 
bast measure. 

Ladies’ Collars.- 

Garments for M 


give age also. 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Be sure and give 


Pass measure around muscular part of arm—one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—tbis 
mall—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Medium—86 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches— 


Small{size is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—14X to 15 in.; Large—1514 to 16 in.—neck measure, 
isses, Girls and Children, measured by same directions given for ladies. When ordering 


Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 
size and number of Pattern Wanted. 





Address all orders to the office of this publication. 
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Cookies that Stay Soft. 
A. R. M. 


The way I make cookies that stay soft a 
week or more is to beat up an egg witha 
pinch of salt in the dish I stir them up in. 
Use two cups of C sugar. As it is always full 
of small, lrard lumps,I take my wooden pota- 
to masher and mash the lumps, and at the 
same time work it into the egg and work until 
it is well mixed. Then add 2 teacups of thick 
sour cream, with a large teaspoon of soda. 
Mix well with the sugar and egg, and stir in 
flour until it will almost hold its shape as it 
is stirred. Season to suit the taste. Sprinkle 
plenty of flour on the board, take out some of 
the dough, sprinkle plenty of flour over it and 
press the rough edges in, but do not work it. 
The weight of the rolling pin will almost be 
enough pressure in rolling them out. Cut 
them out and handle carefully and put in the 
pans. Do not crowd them. When done, with 
a quick movement turn upside down on a 
cloth spread on the table, and with the hands 
turn them over and place them to cool. Toss 
the scraps on the board together and press 
them just enough so they don’t fall apart. 
Scrape the flour to the center of the board 
and put more on if necessary. Put the scraps 
in the center of the flour, put more new dough 
on top, dour it well and roll out as_ before. 
The secret lies in not getting the cookies too 
stiff. Keep them in something that has a 
tight cover. 

Dyeing a Fur Sack.—A lady wants to know 
how to dye fur garments. I dyed a fur sack 
which was pure white toa nice fawn color. 
I got a package of diamond dye for wool, 
dark brown,then prepared it according to di- 
rections. I took a clean hair brush, with 
clean soap suds, and laid the sack on the ta- 
ble, brushing it first so as to get any dirt 
off. Then I letit drain or wiped all the wet off, 
dipped the brush in dye and brushed the gar- 
ment with the dye, spreading the sack out 


flat. I brushed hard with whatever color 
was desired. Don’t put the garment in 
dye. I saw that done and it spoiled the fur, 


as the hot dye cooks the skin and draws it 
out of all shape. Hang to dry, then brush 
smooth with a dry brush.—[Mrs W. R. 


Better Value.—Dumas says ‘‘a man is a be- 
ing of more value, , ut a woman is a being of 
better value.”’ 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., ume. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
em) ] @] ] ]O6GBGBoBoeoue 
$5,000 yearly, no experience re- 


$9 WEEKL quired, failure gy 





scheme a new one; particulars 


8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308,Boston,Mase 











































































YOUNG SQUATTERS IN 


THE 









YOUNG AND OLD 








STATE OF WASHINGTON. 





Pegs and Holes. 


THE DOCTOR. 





A facetious philosopher once described the 
misfits of men and their places as pegs of all 
shapes and holes of all patterns, but the round 
pegs in the three-cornered holes, and the 
square pegs in the round holes, and so on all 
around. Such is life as we tind it,—a great, 
round, expansive man squeezed into a cramp- 
ed, rectangular hole; a square-sided, straight 
up and down man occupying a round hole 
where only the points of his angles can hit; a 
delicate woman outlined on the convex lines 
of beauty, forced into a place bounded by 
concaves on every side; a jovial, roystering 
youth in the vicelike grip of a narrow paral- 
lelogram ; and so on. 

Carpet dealers often advertise ‘‘ Misfits for 
sale cheap.’’ If some destiny were to offer 
life’s mistits at a fair discount, what a sale 
there might be! But to human sight the bet- 
ter plan would be for the misfits to go around, 
each seeking his own fitting place, then swap. 
But the difficulty would be, his misfit place 
might be only another and perhaps worse 
mistit for him whom he would dispossess, who 
might think his present misfit better than a 
worse or none, therefore decline the offer. 
Thus the whole scheme might prove a failure. 
So the misfitted pegs and holes must continue. 

But what has all this todo with health? 
Much, in many ways. The nervous strain of a 
misplace in the world is often the main in- 
crementin a long and prostrating disease. The 
hopelessness of the outlook from many such 
positions is the one despairing oppressiveness 
that will not allow recuperation. The wear of 
needless friction in such maladjustments is 
not seldom the chief cause of early break- 
down. The fret and worry of conscious malad- 
aptation rasps the sweetness out of domestic 
relations, robs home of its rest and makes 
nest-paupers of its inmates. Yet the misfits 
abide. 





Playing Pioneer. 





The glimpse given in the accompanying il- 
lustration of life on a squatter’s homestead 
does not present a picture of loneliness or 
ennui, and yet there are long months when 
life seems very far from civilization. Claim 
jumpers are to be found everywhere in the 
wilds of the far west ready toswoop down 
upon an unoccupied homestead. So the squat- 
ter’s only security is to stay on at home. The 
average squatter’s cabin is about 14 by 20 feet, 
a one-story, one-room edifice with two or 
three half windows. The walls are built of 








fir or cedar logs hewed down to four inches in 
thickness or left round, and every crevice 
packed tight with moss. The door, floor and 
ceiling are made of straight-grained cedar, 
which splits finely. There are bunks built 
into the wall like the accommodations of a 
ship’s forecastle, and there is a big fireplace 
or cook stove at the other end of the cabin. 
The furniture consists of a table and blocks 
of wood. In the more aristocratic cabins one 
finds a chair or two or stools. There area 
few tins or stone china dishes, a fryingpan, 
coffee pot, lard pail, stewpan, double bitted 
axes, a cross-cut saw, sledge and wedges, 
a Winchester repeater, a six-shooter and belt, 
an eight-inch dirk knife, overalls, coarse 
woolen shirt, sombrero and heavy hob-nailed 
boots. These are wardrobe and furniture 
combined. 

Generally one cabin is occupied by three or 
four squatters, often young men of educatfon 
from the east who find a strange fascination 
in this wild life of the forest 3000 or 
4000 feet above the sea level. Provisions 
have to be expensively transported from some 
far-away town, so the usual bill of fare is made 
up from flour, coffee, beans, sugar, bacon and 
rice, with trout, deer and elk, or bear meat if 
the hunter’s luck is good. Of course the little 
household does its own cooking, dish-washing 
and laundry work, but after all, life in this 
primitive region is not to be despised, and 
when the fascination of it has taken hold on a 
man, he stays on there to grow up with the 
country. 

The accompanying picture is from a photo- 
graph of a cabin in the state of Washington, 
built and occupied by young men from Mas- 
sachusetts cities. 





The Housing of the Working Peopie, prepared 
under the direction of Carroll D. Wright, com- 
missioner of labor, by E. R. L. Gould, Ph D. 
This bulletin of the department of labor, deal- 
ing with the housing of the working people in 
different countries, is really a valuable contri- 
bution to social economy. The herding of 
people like animals in slums and low quarters 
in cities is one of the crying evils of the day, 
and this report shows what has been done to 
relieve unsanitary conditions. The chapters 
on model block buildings and model small 
houses give a vast deal of information as to 
what has been done at home and abroad to 
provide model places at a moderate cost. 


War Seldom Comes from a calculation of in- 
terests, from a set purpose’on either side to 
make war, from a particular cause of dispute, 
still less from any computation of probable 
loss or gain. 


It comes from a state of feeling, 














from a condition of the public mind, from 
such a development of national character ag 
makes an overwhelming outburst of popular 
passion possible.—[George W. Smalley. 


MOE 


Black Trouble. 


A Woman’s’ Terrible Ordeal—A 
Struggle that Lasted Weeks. 
From the Evening Times, Buffalo, N Y. 








A little over three years ago the home of Her- 
man Klingler, No 22 West Genesee Street, Buffalo, 
N Y, was enveloped by a thick black cloud of sad- 
ness and trouble. 

Mrs Klingler, then a woman of 41 years of age, 
was taken with a severe case of grip. 

The most experienceu doctors in the city gave 
her up. For weeks she lingered between life and 
death, and finally, when she recovered from the 
grip, she was left a cripple for life. 

For life? 

Well, so the family physician said, but subse- 
quent events have proved that he was wrong. 

Mrs Klingler’s entire left side was paralyzed. 
She could not walk across the room, and the 
fingers of her left hand were. so weak that she 
could not hold a handkerchief. 

For weeks, aye months, she lingered, a burden 
upon her friends. 

The terrible siege of illness through which 
had passed left her almost totally blind. 

It was indeed a sad, pathetic case. 

Then somebody recommended Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale eo ‘ ; 

Doubting that they would do his wife any good, 
but determined to try them, Mr Klingler bought 
six boxes of the pills. 

Now, Mr Klingler is a fair man, and he did not 
expect any benefit from the first few doses. He 
persevered and had the final satisfaction of seeing 

1is wife a well woman. 

Mr Klingler was seen at the headquarters of his 
large Truss Manufactory, No 22 Vest Genesee 
Street, by a Times reporter. 

He could not find words strong enough to {sound 
the praises of his wife’s benefactors. 

‘‘Dr Williams’ Pink Pills,’’ he said, ‘‘are the 

eatest boon that have ever been given to man- 
c<ind. Were it not forthem my home would be 
a dreary invalid’s habitation. When the grip left 
my wife a physical and almost mental wreck, you 
can imagine how bad I felt. I did everything for 
her, but nothing helped her case until we tried Dr 
Williams’ Pills. Her paralyzed side is now all 
right. Herleft handis as strong as the other 
one, and she walks as straight as an arrow. I 
think there is nothing the remedy cannot do. 

‘“‘My wife’s sight is not yet entirely destroyed. 
and we think and hope that by persistent use of 
the pills, even this ill may be overcome. Her 
eyesight since she has been using the pills is cer- 
tainly a little better. 

**You must not expect, of course, that one or 
two boxes of this or any other remedy, will effect 
a cure. Give ita chance. My wife took twenty- 
two boxes of the pills before she was entirely 
cured. This represents quite an outlay, but health 
is cheap at any price, and besides, the treatment 
is much cheaper than the services of a doctor 
would be. 

**You can say for me that I heartily recommend 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills to all sufferers. If they 
will only give them a ftair chance, they will do 
wonders for them.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles pecu- 
liar to females, such as suppressions, irregulari- 
ties and all forms of weakness. They build up 
the blood and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills 
are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents 
a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be_ had of 
all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
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AND ITS CURE 

TO THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute 
remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been already 
permanently cured. So proof-positive am I 
of its power that I consider it my duty to 
send two bottles free to those of your readers 
who have Consumption, Throat, Bronchial of 
Lung Trouble, if they will write me theif 
express and postoffice address. Sincerely, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


ii The Editorial and Business Management of 
this Paper Guarantee this generous Proposition. 








